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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


As we go to press, only one month has passed since the Associates’ an- 
nual appeal was sent out. But already we can say that never before has there 
been so prompt and generous a response. Particularly heartening is the fact 
that so many new people have joined the Associates. Thank you very much 
And may we urge you, new and old subscribers alike, to join now if you 
have not already done so? 


“The librarian never heard of it but ordered it readily enough when we 
talked about it with her,” writes a subscriber who walked into the public 
library and asked for I. F. Stone’s Hidden History of the Korean War. It 
would help enormously if all subscribers would do the same with regard to 
all MR Press books ( see back cover for full list). 


(continued on inside back cover 

















REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


TIME BOMB IN KOREA... 


A time bomb is ticking away in Korea. It could turn out to be 
a dud, but unfortunately there is no reason to assume that it will. 
The trigger of this infernal device is Syngman Rhee, and past exper- 
ience shows that it is all too efficient. Last spring, Rhee had no hesi- 
tation at all about releasing thousands of North Korean prisoners, in 
flagrant violation of an agreement that the UN Command had signed 
only a few days earlier. In the light of what we now know of the 
origins of the Korean War and of Rhee himself, there is little reason 
to doubt that he deliberately provoked the North Koreans to attack 
South Korea. He has repeatedly said that unless he is given control 
over the entire country he will start the war again. Why should we 
doubt him? 

Why indeed? The United States has done nothing to curb Rhee’s 
power or ambitions, and the chance that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion will act in this direction is less now than ever. Electoral defeats, 
coming after ten months of plunder and mismanagement, have driven 
the Republicans to seek salvation through intensified exploitation of 
the Communist bogy. The friends of Syngman Rhee—the McCarthys 
and the Knowlands—will have a greater voice in both internal and 
foreign policy from now on. Does any one imagine that they are going 
to speak up against their protegé? 

No, the present relative calm in Korea is deceptive. Unless some- 
thing totally unexpected intervenes, the Rhee-triggered time bomb 
can be expected to explode on schedule—probably around the end of 
January, for that is three months after the political conference, called 
for in the armistice agreement, was supposed to have convened, and 
Rhee told Joseph Alsop recently that “I don’t regard myself as bound 
after that time.” (Herald Tribune, October 19.) 

And when the bomb does explode, what then? 

This is a question which no one seems prepared to face. The 
horror of the Korean War, with its ever-present threat to erupt into 
World War III, was so great that people want to forget it. They 
want to believe no matter what the evidence seems to indicate, that 
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it is over and done with, that its resumption is as impossible as it is 
unthinkable. The attitude is understandable, but it is neither intelli- 
gent nor justifiable. If we are right that the odds are heavily on the 
side of a resumption of fighting in Korea, then surely it is necessary 
to face the problem frankly and inquire into its implications. 

Rhee, it may be assumed, will order his treops to attack the 
North Koreans and Chinese suddenly and without advance notice to 
the UN Command. His calculations presumably are that whatever may 
be true of other countries with troops in Korea, at least the United 
States cannot afford to remain aloof while the South Korean army 
is being destroyed by the Communist forces—and, of course, no one 
doubts that the North Koreans and Chinese could destroy the South 
Korean army if the latter were obliged to fight alone. 

The arguments in favor of this view are unquestionably convinc- 
ing. In the first place, if the sector of the front manned by the South 
Koreans were overrun, the half dozen or so American divisions in 
Korea, together with vast quantities of stores and equipment, would 
be put in an impossible military position. Even from the narrowest 
military point of view, therefore, Rhee’s calculation seems to be fully 
justified. Moreover, and quite apart from military considerations, it 
is hardly conceivable that the Eisenhower administration would or 
could afford politically to allow the Communists to win the war after 
having fought more than three years to prevent them from achieving 
just such a victory. There might be some defection of countries from 
the UN ranks fighting in Korea—though even that is far from cer- 
tain and in any case would not bother Rhee—but Rhee’s central ob- 
jective, that of fully involving the United States in a renewal of hos- 
tilities, would seem to be within his reach. 

If Rhee should succeed in achieving this aim, the ensuing situ- 
ation would be one of utmost gravity and danger. The breakdown of 
the armistice and the renewal of full-scale fighting in Korea would 
represent a tremendous victory for Rhee and Chiang and their war- 
making allies in the United States, and there is no doubt that they 
would exploit it to the full. With the extreme right wing of the 
Republican Party increasingly calling the political tune, and with 
Radford in command of the military, it seems most likely that the 
war could no longer be confined to Korea. The United States would 
sink deeper and deeper into the morass of a general Far Eastern war 
which might become World War III and in any case could hardly 
end except in national disaster for the American people. 

No one can deny, we think, that events might take this fatal 
course. Certainly Rhee will do his best to see that they do. But the 
outlook is by no means as hopeless as this would seem to suggest. 
There is another possibility. The time bomb might explode in the face 
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of its makers, destroying the evil Rhee regime once and for all. And 
it is the Chinese and North Koreans who have it in their power to 
bring about this result. 


Rhee’s whole plan, let us remember, depends on the assumption 
that the United States will not stand aside while the South Korean 
army is destroyed and South Korea is overrun—an entirely sound as- 
sumption under present circumstances. But what if the Chinese and 
North Koreans refuse to cooperate in Rhee’s game and, when attacked, 
merely repulse South Korean thrusts without going over to the coun- 
ter-offensive? Is it not clear that in this case both the relation of 
forces and the probable outcome would be entirely different? 


In this case, the UN Command would have no urgent problem 
of military security, and there would be no danger of the Communists’ 
winning on the cheap a victory which has eluded both sides in three 
years of savage fighting. By remaining strictly on their own side of 
the demilitarized zone established in the armistice agreement, the 
Chinese and North Koreans would expose Rhee as an unprovoked 
aggressor and would create a situation in which it would be virtually 
impossible on political grounds for the United States to lend support 
to the South Korean army. The American people would certainly be 
ready to go to war again to save the United States expeditionary 
force in Korea, but almost as certainly they would not be ready to go 
to war to conquer all of Korea for Syngman Rhee. And the American- 
led coalition would probably collapse if the United States were to 
throw aside all restraint and openly identify itself with South Korean 
aggression. 

Rhee would now face a hard choice—either to call off the fight- 
ing and appear before the world as a miserable adventurer whose ex- 
ploits had ended in a bloody fiasco, or to attempt to drive the South 
Korean army on to virtual suicide. It is hard to see how his regime 
could survive in either case. Most likely, opposition elements in the 
army would provide the nucleus of a new government, and they 
would probably get the necessary support from United States sources. 
Up to now, Rhee has been carefully nursed along by American author- 
ities, military as well as civilian—obviously in the hope and belief 
that he will continue to be an effective club to beat the Communists 
with. But they will not hesitate to scuttle him if and when he be- 
comes an embarrassment and a liability. 

The end of Rhee would of course be a defeat for his political 
allies in Washington, and it might open the eyes of some of our more 
romantic militarists to Far Eastern realities. At any rate, it would for 
the first time make possible genuine negotiations for a modus vivendi 
between the two sides in Korea. And compared to the present situa- 
tion, that would be a genuine advance. 
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A time bomb is a dangerous thing. But if the intended victim 
spots it and stays away from it, it can destroy only its makers. Or 
to put the moral in other terms: the way to defeat a provocateur is 
not to be provoked. The North Koreans and Chinese have learned 
this at a terrible cost since 1950, but there is no reason to assume 
that they haven’t learned it well. 


AND IN GERMANY 


Meanwhile, Washington is doing its best to set in motion an in- 
finitely more powerful time bomb in Germany. Under cover of a 
smokescreen of hypocritical talk about wanting to negotiate with the 
USSR over the German problem, Dulles and his State Department 
cohorts are moving heaven and earth to get France (and secondarily 
Italy) to ratify the Paris and Bonn accords which would legally re- 
lease West Germany from the status of an occupied power and in- 
itiate German rearmament within the framework of the European 
Defense Community. Nor is Washington alone in this effort. Church- 
ill, following what looks in retrospect like a quixotic interlude of 
peacemaking, has cheerfully accepted the leash again and is doing 
his bit to dragoon the French and Italians into line. 

The methods being used in this new high-pressure campaign are 
anything but pretty. First there is blackmail. Churchill blurted out 
at the October Tory Party Conference what official and unofficial 
Washington spokesmen have often hinted—that unless France ratifies 
the Bonn and Paris accords Germany will be rearmed anyway. This 
is supposed to be a greater evil from the French point of view, though 
a surprisingly large number of Frenchmen can’t seem to see why. 
And then there is bribery. To get Italy to ratify, Washington and 
London promised to hand over Zone A of Trieste to her, glibly ignor- 
ing the fact that they had agreed in the Italian Peace Treaty that 
the whole Trieste region should be a free territory under the protec- 
tion of the UN Security Council. In the Trieste affair, the western 
allies. have shown that they have not lost the diplomatic skills of yes- 
teryear: the whole episode, involving the breaking of past promises 
and bribery with some one else’s property, is worthy of Neville 
Chamberlain and Lord Runciman at their best. 

But all the wiles and persuasions emanating from Washington 
and London have so far failed of their goal. Instead of being stam- 
peded into ratifying by threats of independent German rearmament, 
France has been getting her back up and looks now like being more 


stubborn than ever. Replying to Churchill, the Paris paper Le Monde 
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remarked tartly that “the best way to catch flies (even French flies) 
is not to use vinegar (even English vinegar).” Since then (October 
13), a tremendous political agitation and debate have seized France— 
and the number and importance of the opponents of the Paris and 
Bonn accords have been growing day by day. 

It was doubtless the dimming outlook for the European Defense 
Community that led to the arrangement of an Eisenhower-Churchill- 
Laniel meeting (which is now scheduled to be in session about the 
time this isue of MR reaches readers). M. Laniel, who is reported 
to have taken the initiative, seems to be anxious for more blackmail, 
and reports from Washington indicate that Eisenhower is quite ready 
to oblige. According to James Reston, writing in the New York Times 
of November 10th: 


It will be one of the objectives of the three political leaders 
and their foreign ministers to devise ways and means of carrying 
through the defense community on which so much of the de- 
fense of Western Europe is now based. 

In this regard the United States and Britain undoubtedly 
will make clear to M. Laniel that their governments intend to 
bring a rearmed West Germany into the defense of Western 
Europe by one means or another, and to urge him to do every- 
thing possible to press for ratification of the treaty in France 
early in the new year. 

President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles do not wish to em- 
barrass the French Premier in any way, but President Eisenhower 
does not wish to send his foreign aid appropriations requests to 
Capitol Hill or to send them into debate on Capitol Hill without 
French ratification of the European army project. 


If the bogy of an independently rearmed Germany won’t move 
the French, then perhaps a threat to cut the ruling class’s pension will 
do the trick. At any rate, it should provide M. Laniel with some 
strong arguments for use on his cabinet and business colleagues. 

But what if, after all, the Chamber of Deputies kills the Paris 
and Bonn accords? Will the United States and Britain be able to 
make good on their threat to rearm West Germany—either as a 
member of NATO or (following the precedent of the American treaty 
with the Franco outfit in Spain) independently of NATO? 

The answer seems to be: not if France continues to be adamantly 
opposed. The legal position is clear beyond any possibility of dispute. 
Here is how it is summed up by Ned Russell, writing from Washing- 
ton in the Herald Tribune of November 5th: 


It is commonly recognized here and in London . . . that 
France’s ability to block the rearmament of Germany and its 
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inclusion in NATO would be just as effective as its present ability 
to block the fulfillment of E. D. C. For France, like every other 
member of NATO, has a full and clear veto power over the ad- 
mission of any new member. Also, France, as an occupation 
power in Germany, has a similar veto over the foreign and mili- 
tary policies Germany might contemplate, including rearmament 
and application for membership in NATO. 


Moreover, quite apart from legalities—which, as the Trieste af- 
fair shows, are never regarded as insuperable obstacles in Washington 
and London—it is hard to see how an effective military alliance be- 
tween the United States and Germany could be established in the 
face of determined French opposition. This is the view of sober ob- 
servers of the most varied political views—to cite two outstanding 
examples, Walter Lippmann and Pierre Courtade (foreign editor of 
L’Humanité). Writes Courtade, commenting on Churchill’s October 
speech to the Tories: 


Whether Churchill likes it or not, the Bonn-Washington axis 
runs through Paris, and if France says no with sufficient force, 
the rearmament of a revanchist Germany, no matter what form 
it is supposed to take, can and should become impossible. (L’Hu- 
manité, October 12.) 


And Lippmann expresses essentially the same idea in different 
terms when he writes: 


It is impossible for the United States to play any effective 
role in Europe, to have any serious cooperation with Germany 
or with anyone to the East of the Rhine, except in collaboration 
with France. If anyone doubts this, let him study the map. (Her- 
ald Tribune, November 3.) 


France, it would seem, holds trump cards, and everything now 
depends on whether she decides to play them. She can kill the Euro- 
pean Defense Community and block the rearmament of Germany 
outside the EDC, Without French permission, in other words, the 
German time bomb cannot be set to ticking. 

The mystery, in a way, is why there should be any doubt about 
the outcome. Why in the world should the French allow Germany 
to be armed again if they can possibly stop it? 

Many, indeed probably most, Americans will answer that the 
reason is obvious: without German cooperation the defense of west- 
ern Europe against threatened Soviet attack is impossible. But ac- 
tually very few people in Europe believe that the Soviet Union h 
any intention of attacking them. Writing from Paris about the as- 
sumption “that Western Europe is threatened by a Soviet military 
aggression,” Walter Lippmann is able to report on the basis of several 
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weeks’ first-hand inquiry: 


This assumption is no longer . . . that of any West European 
government, including the British, or of any important section 
of opinion in Europe. . . . If it is not, then it follows that the 
big question is to live at peace and in freedom with Germany. 
(Herald Tribune, November 3.) 


Even the American people can hardly have been so duped and 
misled by years of cold war propaganda that they now imagine the 
French think the best way to live in peace and freedom with the 
Germans is to put guns in their hands! 


What is the answer to the riddle? Why, having the power to 
prevent German rearmament, is there any doubt whether the French 
will use it? 

The answer, of course, lies in the basic contradictions of French 
economy and society. French capitalism is rotten to the core—ineffi- 
cient, corrupt, stagnant. The upper and middle classes are largely 
unproductive and parasitical. And this untenable condition has been 
maintained solely by huge American subsidies which have enabled 
one French government after another to duck the otherwise unavoid- 
able problem of structural reforms. If the price of continued American 
subsidies is now German rearmament, then the French bourgeoisie is 
really in a corner. To agree would be to undermine French military 
security and sell out traditional French national interests; to refuse 
would be to undermine the economic and social status quo, to jeopar- 
dize all sorts of vested interests, and perhaps to set the country on 
the road to a thorough-going social revolution. Put in its simplest 
terms, the issue is one of national versus class interests. And if the 
French bourgeoisie, or any bourgeoisie for that matter, chooses to 
try to sell its country down the river to save its own privileges— 
well, we may think what we like of it, but certainly there is no 
reason to be mystified. 

Washington’s effort to set the German time bomb in motion is 
pushing France into a crisis more profound than any the country 
has experienced since 1940. If the French nation pulls itself together 
and stands up for its own interests, as it did in the years of German 
occupation, the time bomb may be rendered harmless before it ever 
starts ticking. But if France capitulates, an eventual explosion in the 
heart of Europe will become all but inevitable. 


One final point requires notice. We have seen in our analysis 
of Korea that time bombs may be more of a menace to those who 
make them than to their intended victims. That is equally—or should 
we say especially?—true of German time bombs. A rearmed West 
Germany is supposed to explode in the direction of the Soviet Union, 
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and to hear Chancellor Adenauer talk about his mission in life you 
might think that it couldn’t possibly explode in any other direction. 
Those who think so have short memories. The appeasers of the 30s 
entertained similar notions about Nazi Germany, and Hitler’s public 
dreams of conquest in the East were more extravagant than Aden- 
auer’s ever will be. Yet long before it attacked the USSR, the Wehr- 
macht had overrun western Europe and backed Britain up against a 
wall. It can happen again, of course. Only next time the blitz will 
probably be an atomic blitz carried by rockets against which no de- 
fense is possible. (V3s they will doubtless be called). It is wise to 
remember that rockets were already falling on London before the 
end of World War II. ... 


As to the Soviet Union, it has warned time and again against 
planting a new German time bomb in the middle of Europe. For ex- 
ample, in its latest note to the western powers (dated November 3), 
the following passage occurs: 


Entry into force of the Paris and Bonn agreements would 
mean. that the remilitarization of West Germany will get fully 
under way. And then, as is witnessed by the grievous experience of 
the peoples of Europe, West German revanchists will cease pay- 
ing any attention to many paragraphs of these agreements. Then 
they will do everything possible to involve the parties to these 
agreements in adventures which will facilitate their starting a war 
for the accomplishment of their criminal revanchist aims. 

The peace-loving peoples of Europe, and above all West 
Germany’s neighbors, cannot fail to take this into account. The 
lessons of history are well known to all whereby neighboring 
countries which German militarists never hesitated to dig up 
pretexts for attacking, became the first victims of aggressive Ger- 
man militarism. 


But if these warnings are not heeded, and if West Germany is 
rearmed anyway, then it would be foolish to expect the Soviet Union 
to stand idly by waiting to be “liberated” and “rolled back.” On 
March 10, 1939, Stalin spoke before the Eighteenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. In this speech, he said: 


Far be it from me to moralize on the policy of non-interven- 
tion, to talk of treason, treachery, and so on. It would be naive 
to preach morais to people who recognize no human morality. 
Politics is politics, as the old, case-hardened bourgeois diplomats 
say. It must be remarked, however, that the big and dangerous 
game started by the supporters of the policy of non-intervention 
may end in a serious fiasco for them. 


Less than six months later, the Soviet Union signed the famous 
non-aggression pact with Germany. 
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A good deal has happened in the USSR since Stalin’s death, but 
it is not likely that the basic principles of Soviet foreign policy have 
changed much. Substitute “German rearmament” for “non-interven- 
tion” in the above passage, and one can easily imagine oneself read- 
ing from a speech by Malenkov made on the morrow of the coming 
into force of the Paris and Bonn accords, The sequel, too, might not 
be so different as Mr, Dulles and his friends apparently believe it 
will be. (November 15, 1953) 





MR. CAREY: Isn’t it true that the Soviet Union was an ally 
of the United States in the fight against Hitlerism? 

CONGRESSMAN VELDE: Yes. 

MR. CAREY: And isn’t it true, Congressman, that if a Con- 
gressional Committee decides to take some school teachers, or some 
people that were in favor of the war against Hitlerism and Fascism, 
that you, as you are doing now, attempt to associate that with Com- 
munism? 

Now we have this particular question, Congressman, Were you 
patriotic in support of this nation’s efforts in joining with the Soviet 
Union and our other allies in fighting Hitlerism? 

CONGRESSMAN VELDE: I feel that I was, because I enlisted 
in the Signal Corps in 1942, and later went into the FBI, I handled 
some German espionage cases—I think to the full satisfaction of our 
great Director of the FBI, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. But let me tell 
you this, At that time the chief emphasis, at least in the FBI, was in 
the investigation of the possible enslavement of the American people 
by Soviet Russia rather than the enslavement of the people by the 
Italian Fascists and the German Fascists, or Japan. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Hoover will agree with me when I say this, that we had a 
great many more agents investigating Communism and its future 
threats to this country than we did investigating German espionage 
or Japanese espionage. 

—From “The American Forum of the Air,” 
February 15, 1953, featuring Representative 
Harold Velde, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and James B. 
Carey, Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO. 
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UNITED STATES vs UNITED NATIONS AID 
FOR UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


BY ERNEST F. PATTERSON 


So far as it relates to the economy of the United States, Point 
Four, which is the American proposal for aiding underdeveloped 
countries, seems to have three broad functions. The first and most 
obvious, which might be called the political or propaganda function 
and which need not delay us too much, is that of countering the 
propaganda of the Soviet Union that Communism offers the best 
solution to the problems of the “backward” countries of the world. 
Or as former Representative Herter once aptly stated it: “From the 
purely political point of view the formulation of this [Point Four] 
program appeared to be an effort to give those peoples whose standard 
of living is very much lower than ours some hope that in the compar- 
atively near future we could offer them more toward raising their 
standard of living than could be offered by the Communists.” (“The 
Point Four Program—Facts and Fallacies,’ The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, March 9, 1950, p. 1004.) 


The second function of Point Four, which might be called its 
strictly economic function, is to provide a “favorable climate” for 
the foreign investment of private capital. Now a “favorable climate” 
for private capital investment involves providing both proper tech- 
nological conditions and proper institutional arrangements. Favorable 
technological conditions require the building of a transportation and 
communication system, improving agricultural production so as to 
lower the cost of food and to provide a surplus population to work 
in factories, the education of the industrial workers, and the creation 
of healthy working conditions. In the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, these conditions were first established by private enterprise 
itself either directly, or indirectly through loans to governments. The 
Technical Assistance phase of Point Four aims to do this job, but 
with the difference that government enterprise and public funds are 
to supplant private initiative and financing. 


In the absence of public capital for investment abroad some 
of the key problems of foreign economic development [by private 
enterprise] would be insoluble. . . . There are certain prerequi- 


The author is an Assistant Professor of Economics at the University of Alabama. 
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sites to economic development such as sanitation, transportation, 
water control and electric power. With the possible exception of 
power, no one supposes that these facilities will be provided by 
private investment; nor in most instances is it realistic to suppose 
that they will be financed except in small part by the underde- 
veloped countries themselves. Hence, if the facilities are to be 
created, they must be created primarily by public capital pro- 
vided directly or indirectly by the United States. (August Maffry, 
“Pro and Con of Point IV Program,” The Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, March 16, 1950, p. 13.) 


Favorable institutional arrangements are those which give “in- 
vestors confidence that their property will not be confiscated without 
fair compensation, that they can take their legitimate profits and 
capital out of the country, and that they can have reasonable freedom 
to manage their own business subject to local laws that apply to every- 
body equally.” (Hearing before Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Act for International Development, 81st Cong. 2nd Ses., March 
30 and April 3, 1950, p. 6.) 

The element of Point Four which is designed to establish these 
conditions is the bilateral investment treaty program. This is nowhere 
better revealed than in the following colloquies that occurred during 
hearings on the bill to implement Point Four: 


Senator Wiley: How are you going to bring about that 
[establish a favorable climate for private investment] ? 

Secretary Acheson: The essence of the investment problem 
is a matter of confidence. I don’t think there is any quick or easy 
solution to this problem. We are, however, taking steps which 
seem likely to help solve it. We are negotiating for treaties with 
other countries which will protect our investors from some of the 
risks I mentioned. 


Senator Wiley: Do you mean the government will insist 
that treaty rights between nations will be respected; that the 
rights of citizens who invest in these places are such that the 
government will stand back of that investment? 

Secretary Acheson: We have examples of these treaties, 
Senator. ... 

Senator Wiley: But too often in the past our treaties in 
that respect have been mere scraps of paper, because we have 
not gotten back of our citizens in their investments. We have let 
them be sold down the river when other countries simply stepped 
in, or the nationals of other countries simply took advantage of 
our investments. I want to know if there is a new policy. I think 
this is fine if you mean business, If you are going to tell other 
countries that you mean what you say and if you are going to 
back up the rights of the citizen to protect his investment, I 
think you have something. 
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The Chairman (Senator Connally): This is not a new 
policy. This is a policy we have always adhered to. 

Secretary Acheson: We are expanding the treaty protec- 
tion which was available in the past to our citizens into the field 
of investment, This is a new development. 

Senator Wiley: This is a new development. Does it follow 
the old English concept: Where the Englishman went the gov- 
ernment went? 

Secretary Acheson: I do not think I subscribe to that state- 
ment altogether, I do not think we are going into some idea of 
intervention in the internal affairs of other countries, but what 
we are doing is agreeing with these countries on a broader area 
of protection. 

Senator Wiley: Iam glad to get that assurance; but if it 
does mean a change, I think it is a rather dramatic change in 
policy, and I think we will go places, particularly in South 
America, if they understand we mean business and that the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government means business when it enters 
into a treaty of that kind, to the end that the investor is not going 
to be shaken down, I think South America will benefit and the 
whole world will benefit... . We have too often been, or our in- 
vestors have, the target of foreign folks, who haven’t the same 
idea of the validity of a contract that we have. It is the ancient 
concept of the British that a contract is a two-way street. It 
requires obligations to be performed by both, and if that thing 
were made universal in this world of ours and other people saw 
it as we see it in this country, I think we would go a long way 
toward creating a better economic stability throughout the world. 
So, if you are going along with this, you have something on the 
ball. 

Secretary Acheson: I think we can agree to take your slo- 
gan literally. We mean business. We mean more business, better 
business, and safer business, and these treaties are defining much 
more clearly and much more broadly the areas of protection. . . . 
(Act for International Development, pp. 6-7.) 


Senator Ellender: Mr. Thorp, in that connection [correct- 
ing conditions that stand in the way of investment by Americans 
abroad] what do you expect to do with respect to the govern- 
mental policies of some of these countries? For instance, you have 
a situation in Turkey where, let us say, the development of tex- 
tiles is being handled by the government itself; you have in Iraq 
and Iran the situation where the government itself is engaged in 
the business of doing things that ought to be done by private 
capital. Now what do you expect to do in that regard? 


Mr. Thorp: Of course, we are not in a position to com- 
pletely control that. 


Senator Ellender: What I want to emphasize is that in 
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order to interest private capital from the United States to go into 
those countries, it must be borne in mind that they are certainly 
not going to invest their money where they will have to compete 
with the government that is asking for the assistance. 


Mr. Thorp: That is right. 


Senator Ellender: Well, what are you going to do to show 
these governments that if they expect to have assistance from our 
own government they are going to have to make it really capital- 
istic, if we are to develop the capitalistic idea in those countries? 


Mr. Thorp: This is broader than just this program [tech- 
nical assistance program] and we have been, in all our contacts 
with those countries, particularly in the development of treaty 
programs, trying to extend the area of private investment. I 
think Turkey is an interesting case. . . . [Turkey] recently has 
begun to move in the direction of encouraging private invest- 
ment. 


Senator Ellender: I do not know whether you are familiar 
with it, but the government was extending its control in the dis- 
tribution of oil there recently in retailing, and it was my position 
then that unless they stopped they could not expect much help 
from private capital in this country. .. . And we had a long talk 
with the President of Turkey, and he thought it ought to be done, 
but gradually. I told him that unless it was done now they 
could not expect much private capital to go and compete with 
the government itself. And I think that certainly some good can 
be done if, among other things, you can show them specifically 
that they cannot expect private capital from this country to spend 
its money when it has to compete with any industry in which 
the government has its hand, and is operating, either partially 
or alone. 


Senator Hayden: Would it not be true that also you would 
have to have the same kind of guaranties, where you do not 
meet with government competition? If I were putting my money 
in a foreign country in any kind of business, I would want to 
know whether it was liable to be confiscated and taken over. 
Those guaranties can be made in treaties that “if an American 
comes to invest in this country, we will not confiscate his prop- 
erty.” You could at least get a promise out of them. 

Mr. Thorp: Yes, we have a very active treaty program. 

Senator Hill: You have an active treaty program did you 
say? 

Mr. Thorp: Yes sir. 

Senator Hill: In other words, you are already anticipating 
this very thing that the Senator is talking about and endeavoring 
to safeguard and make sure by this time entering into these 
treaties. Is that right? 
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Mr. Thorp: That is right. (Foreign Aid Appropriations 
for 1951, 81st Cong., 2nd Ses., March 1950, p. 585.) 


The third function of Point Four, which can be designated the 
technological function, and which may well be the most important 
one, is not so easy to define or identify. Lewis Mumford gives a clue 
in Technics and Civilization. In his analysis of the present, or “neo- 
technic,” phase of industrial development, he writes: 


Just as one associated the wind and water power of the 
eotechnic economy with the use of wood and glass, and the coal 
of the paleotechnic period with iron, so does electricity [of the 
neotechnic phase] bring into wide industrial use its own specific 
materials; in particular the new alloys, the rare earths, and the 
lighter metals, (p. 229.) 


Then he notes that the basic materials for the new alloys—the 
rare metals and earths—are strictly limited in their distribution, and 
most of them lie outside the “Western world.” Finally he concludes: 


Note the importance of these facts in the scheme of world 
commodity flow. Both eotechnic and paleotechnic industry could 
be carried on within the framework of [the Western world]... . 
Under the neotechnic regime [this] former independence and 
self-sufficiency are gone. They must organize and safeguard and 
conserve a world-wide basis of supply or run the risk of going 
destitute and relapse into a lower and cruder technology. (p. 232, 
italics in original. ) 


In a sense, then, the wheel of history has come full circle. In the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries the dominant problem 
of European, and particularly English, capitalism was to secure a 
sufficient supply of raw materials and foodstuffs for a developing 
industrialism, and the primary function of “foreign” countries or 
colonies was to supply the needed materials. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the function of foreign areas shifted in the direction of furnishing 
places for the investment of surplus capital. Today, with private en- 
terprise likely to continue to find large internal investment oppor- 
tunities in meeting the demands of the public sector of the economy, 
particularly for “defense”—U.S. News and World Report for March 
14, 1952, estimated that “Defense in the U.S. is to be a 200 billion 
dollar industry costing 20 billion a year for upkeep”—the, problem 
of surplus capital becomes subordinated to the problem of securing 
the raw materials needed to supply the requirements of industry. 

One can find ample evidence that this is a part of the design of 
Point Four in the official documents. For example, the following ex- 
cerpt is from Foreign Economic Assistance, House Report No. 1802, 
to accompany H.R. 7797, 81st Cong., 2nd Ses., Part 4, p. 4: 
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Our economic interest assumes that economic development 
means new markets, an outlet for American capital, an expanded 
international trade, and new sources of materials needed by this 
country. The United States needs many products of strategic 
[industrial] importance that it cannot now get. Many of these 
are controlled by potential enemies. Many can become available 
from underdeveloped countries. 


Point Four, then, is a broad economic and political program 
which aims at (1) providing American assistance to underdeveloped 
countries in laying the technological foundation for their economic 
development; (2) establishing those institutional conditions which will 
enable private capital to flow to such countries and develop their re- 
sources; and (3) organizing and conserving a worldwide supply of 
“strategic” materials needed by American industry. 


It would seem that the effects of Point Four on the economies of 
the underdeveloped countries of the world must depend to an im- 
portant and perhaps crucial degree on how widely and enthusiastically 
it is accepted by these countries, and this in turn will depend on (1) 
the need for economic development, (2) the extent to which Point 
Four will aid in this development, and (3) the existence of other 
plans or programs that promise to do the same thing. 


There can be no doubt about the need for the economic develop- 
ment of these countries, nor of their desire for such development. It 
is equally evident that the Technical Assistance phase of Point Four, 
at least, includes categories of activity that would effectively meet 
pressing technical needs. It would seem to follow, therefore, that 
Point Four ought to be widely and enthusiastically accepted in the un- 
derdeveloped countries. And at first glance such would appear to be 
the case: it is well known that numerous Point Four projects are in 
progress in the underdeveloped countries. On the other hand, it is 
less widely known that their acceptance is of the nature of “half a 
loaf is better than none.” The reason for this is the existence of plans 
proposed in and for the United Nations which are designed to develop 
the underdeveloped countries and which, if put into effect, would 
more nearly meet the desires of these countries. It is only necessary 
to give a brief outline of these proposals to show that they are closer 
to the hearts.of the Indians and Latin Americans and other citizens 
of underdeveloped countries than Point Four is. 

The first UN proposal of this kind was put forth in a report of 
the Subcommission on Economic Development of the Economic and 
Employment Commission to the Economic and Social Council in 
April 1947. The Subcommission reported that “it considered indus- 
trialization the key to economic development” and declared that “an 
examination of the main sources of international loans indicates that 
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the total volume of funds is entirely inadequate to the needs. If eco- 
nomic development is to progress more rapidly during the next few 
years, a larger and better regulated flow of foreign funds than is cur- 
rently available will have to be promoted through agencies working 
within the framework of the United Nations.” (Quoted in Peter Weiss, 
“The Permanent Sabotage,” The Nation, January 24, 1953, pp. 
72-73.) 


The second such proposal was contained in the same Subcom- 
mission’s third report to the Economic and Social Council made by 
its chairman, V. K. Rao of India, in 1949. Rao’s plan called for the 
establishment of a new international agency to be called the United 
Nations Economic Development Authority, whose main function 
would be to grant and administer long-term development loans for 
non-self-liquidating projects. Fortune magazine’s comment on. this 
proposal is interesting, to say the least: 


UNEDA’s job would be to siphon U.S. dollars into large 
dams and welfare projects that need not be “bankable” or even 
economic in what Rao called the “orthodox” sense. . . . [His] 
report was perhaps the high point in Point Four nonsense. (Feb- 


ruary, 1950, p. 94.) 


The most recent plan is proposed in a report by a group of ex- 
perts to the Economic and Social Council, entitled Measures for the 
Economic Development of the Underdeveloped Countries, which was 
submitted in April 1951. It drew enthusiastic support from the under- 
developed countries, and they were successful in getting the General 
Assembly to endorse some of the recommendations of the experts in 
spite of the opposition of the United States and other industrially 
advanced countries. 


Some quotations selected almost at random from the above-men- 
tioned report indicate clearly the wide gap between what the UN 
experts believe is needed, and what is contemplated or possible under 
Point Four: 


The allocation of resources cannot . . . be left entirely to 
the working of the price system. The government is involved, in 
greater or lesser degree, in trying to influence the movement of 
resources in directions which it considers to be more appropri- 
ate.... (p. 25.) 

It seems probable that quite a large part of the new capital 
which becomes available in underdeveloped countries will pass 
through the hands of their governments. Much of the domestic 
saving will have been created by government policies lowering 
consumption relatively to production, or will have been diverted 
into the national treasury by government taxation of profits and 
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rents. And much of the foreign capital will be in the form of 
inter-governmental loans. .. . (p. 44.) 

One of the main difficulties and dangers to development 
programs of underdeveloped countries is the risk that required 
capital goods may not be available at crucial times in the execu- 
tion of these programs. This risk should be avoided; underde- 
veloped countries should be provided with an equitable share of 
capital goods and materials required for maintaining their pro- 
grams of economic development, and the necessary priorities 
should be allotted by the developed countries for this purpose. 
(p. 74.) (By way of contrast with these statements, one should 
read a “comparison of the principles and standards of the UN 
and US channels for carrying on technical assistance” found in 
House Report No. 1802, Foreign Economic Assistance, 81st 
Cong., 2nd Ses., Part 4, p. 12.) 


In conclusion, then, the following can be said concerning the 
economies of the United States and the underdeveloped countries. 
The American economy has today two pressing problems: (1) a 
technological problem—the need to secure an adequate supply of 
vital industrial raw materials; and (2) an institutional problem—the 
need to find a place to invest surplus capital. The situation in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world in relation to these problems 
is: (1) they have considerable quantities of the vital industrial raw 
materials; and (2) they have a desire that amounts to a fever to 
raise their level of living “through a more diversified economic de- 
velopment [which] they tend to interpret as requiring their rapid 
industrialization.” (The President’s Material Policy Commission, Re- 
sources for Freedom, Vol, I, p. 1.) 

Here, obviously, are two situations that are “made to order.” 
The problems of both areas could be solved if a mutually satisfactory 
set of devices, techniques, and institutions could be developed. We 
have seen that Point Four is the solution offered by the United 
States, and we have seen further that it is not, to say the least, com- 
pletely satisfactory to the underdeveloped countries. The best solu- 
tion would hence seem to be the immediate adoption and sincere 
implementation of the United Nations proposals, which would be, 
adopting the words of former Governor Stevenson, merely “carrying 
Point Four [along with Senator Knowland, perhaps] kicking and 
screaming into the twentieth century.” 
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IS THERE STILL A PLACE 
FOR THE HONEST DISSENTER? 


The following editorial appeared in the Providence Sunday Journal on 
November 1, 1953. If you agree that a citizen’s “private beliefs are no busi- 
ness of Congress,” it is your duty to help rally support for the First Amend- 
ment. You can do so, among other ways, by writing to your local newspaper 
about the O’Connor case.—Tue Epirors 


The federal indictment of Harvey O’Connor of Little Compton, 
writer, for contempt of Congress heads towards the Supreme Court 
an important issue involving a citizen’s civil rights before a congres- 
sional investigation committee. 

O’Connor’s indictment is the consequence of his asserted right, 
as a witness before Senator McCarthy’s committee, that as a private 
citizen not holding public office he could not be interrogated on his 
political beliefs, writings and private affairs. 

The same position was maintained by Leo Huberman, who called 
himself a “Marxist and a Socialist” but not a Communist, and by 
Corliss Lamont, leftist son of the late partner in the House of Morgan, 
a philosophy teacher at Columbia, who denied membership in the 
Communist Party, in their appearances before Senator McCarthy. 

The significance of the issue as presented by these three recalci- 
trant witnesses is that it challenges the scope of the power of investi- 
gating committees by invoking the First Amendment, the freedom 
of speech, religion, press and assembly clause of the Constitution. 

Hitherto witnesses who did not want to testify pleaded self-in- 
crimination under the Fifth Amendment. But in the public mind 
the shelter of the Fifth Amendment became, as the Association of 
American Universities pointed out, “an indication of probable guilt.” 
The witness who invoked the Fifth Amendment set up in the popular 
opinion the fixed judgment that he had something to hide. 

In the meantime, an important principle was left undefined, one 
that needed clarification in view of the tremendous expansion of the 
committee’s investigative power into the realm of opinion, thought 
and belief and the abuses of that power. The issue is: to what extent 
can a congressional committee enter into the opinions and personal 
affairs of a private citizen? Are there boundaries beyond which the 
power of investigation of private citizens by Congress cannot invade? 

What about the honest and stubborn dissenter against committee 
power on the ground of principle, the man who has no ideological 
axe to grind but believes his private beliefs are no business of Con- 
gress? If he invokes the Fifth Amendment, he runs the risk of being 
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branded disloyal by association and unjustly hurting his name. 


We hold no brief for the individuals who have challenged the 
committee investigation on the ground of the First Amendment. Cer- 
tainly we do not endorse their political beliefs. It is the issue that 
is of importance. The Supreme Court has never passed directly upon 
this matter of civil rights. It is a healthy thing, with the right of 
dissent being challenged as it is, that the issue be threshed out. 





All nations in the course of their histories have passed through 
periods which might be called the Time of the Toad: an epoch long 
or short as the temper of the people may permit, fatal or merely de- 
bilitating as the vitality of the people may determine, in which the 
nation turns upon itself in a kind of compulsive madness to deny all 
in its tradition that is clean, to exalt all that is vile, and to destroy 
any heretical minority which asserts toad-meat not to be the delicacy 
which governmental edict declares it. Triple heralds of the Time of 
the Toad are the loyalty oath, the compulsory revelation of faith, and 
the secret police. 


—Dalton Trumbo 





If the belief of the American people in themselves and in each 
other has truly declined to such a point that cynically unsubstantiated 
charges, and naked rumors, and hearsay suspicions, can throw our 
national life into such an uproar as we have witnessed in shame and 
disgust, then the Republic is not only in danger; it is in greater 
danger than it has faced since the War Between the States. And what 
it is in danger of is something far more deadly than Communist 
armies without or Communist conspiracy within, deadly as these 
things are. What it is in danger of is the loss of its own soul. 

—Archibald MacLeish 





An entire nation has stopped everything else to hunt Commu- 
nists and to fear Communism. And so obsessed has America become 
with this search that she is in grave danger of losing her way of life, 
not so much to communism itself as to fear of Communism. 

—Murray D. Lincoln, President of the 
Cooperative League of the United States 
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THE SENATE AND THE PEOPLE 


The Senate and the People of the States, 
Leaders and nation, 

Impassioned and aggressive advocates 
Of liberation, 

Pledged mankind’s menaced freedom to revive, 
With scope extended, 

Judge Constitutional Amendment Five 
Should be amended. 


Most potent, grave and reverend Senators 
Demand revision, 

Expunging their benighted ancestors’ 
Headstrong decision, 

Lest all suspected public enemies 
Charged with subversion 

Quote those inviolable guarantees 
Against coercion. 


Repeal would vest with power omnipotent 
McCarthy’s mission, 

The Bill of Rights no more could circumvent 
The Inquisition. 

Kill this offending, inconvenient clause 
Impeding justice! 

The Senate and the People unmake laws 
As freedom’s trustees! 


The torch of Liberty they swear will shine 
Yet more resplendent 

When they to swift oblivion consign 
The Fifth Amendment. 

But once the States their civil rights curtail— 
Their boasted blessing— 

Will all the Founding Fathers’ words avail 
As window-dressing? 


Since nations lose all basic freedoms, who 
One freedom bury, 
What is there to be gained by making two 
Bites of a cherry? 
This paltering, this tinkering piecemeal 
Brings no solution— 
The Senate and the People should repeal 
The Constitution! 
—Sagittarius 


Reprinted by arrangement, from The New Statesman & Nation. 
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FREEDOM UNDER SOCIALISM 


BY KENZO AWATA 


Readers will recall that a discussion under the above title was carried 
on in the pages of MR in 1950 and 1951. Those who participated were 
Howard Kaminsky, the Editors, Shaemas O’Sheel, Leon Bachrach, and Arthur 
K. Davis (MR, November and December, 1950; February and May, 1951). 


This discussion stimulated a most interesting Japanese counterpart, in 
the magazine Shiso, which lasted from October 1951 to January 1953. The 
Japanese discussion began with a summary by Kenzo Awata, co-editor of 
Shiso, of the MR discussion and included contributions by ten prominent 
Japanese intellectuals (among them seven professors of natural science, phil- 
osophy, social science, and law at large universities). It concluded with a 
three-part article by Mr. Awata. The following is Mr. Awata’s own summary, 
prepared for MR, of the main points developed in his concluding article. 
—The Editors 


The problem of “Freedom under Socialism” is one of the most 
controversial issues of social philosophy today. Clarification of this 
subject serves not only to satisfy theoretical interests but should, on 
the practical side, contribute in some degree toward mitigating the 
conflict of the “two worlds” whose mutual antagonism is sharpened 
as a result of a general misunderstanding of the essential nature of 
socialism. The present author, in writing the article presented here in 
resumé, was motivated by considerations of this kind and attempted 
to take up the issue of freedom under socialism in relation to its cor- 
rect historical background and logical future prospect. 

In order to answer this question, it is necessary, first of all, to con- 
sider and clarify the nature of freedom under modern capitalism—on 
what social basis it rests and what its essential quality is—and then to 
examine the effects of socialism on the conditions which underlie 
freedom in capitalist society. 

Capitalism is a form of society in which nearly all productive 
activity is directed toward production of commodities (production 
for the market). 

The economic basis of capitalist freedom is freedom of com- 
modity exchange. Such freedoms as those of enterprise, competition, 
and contract are all associated with freedom of commodity exchange 
as the coordinating condition. In such a society, production necessarily 
falls under the domination of capitalists, and freedom of commodity 
exchange is altered and shaped to fit the requirements of capitalist 
exploitation, Consequently, the various above-mentioned freedoms, in 
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their essential nature, constitute freedom of capitalist exploitation. 
This means that they are freedoms that have been realized on the 
basis of an agricultural population dispossessed of land, and masses 
of workers without property or means of production—the categories 
of humanity created through the disintegration of the feudal system. 
The proletariat and the rest of the toiling masses today, in short, 
form the indispensable condition for the realization of bourgeois free- 
doms, 


We note that those capitalist countries which profess themselves 
standard-bearers of bourgeois freedoms are, almost without exception, 
colony owners which have practiced exploitation and rigorous suppres- 
sion of the peoples of their colonies. This fact casts a strong light on 
the essential nature of freedom under capitalism. Freedom under 
capitalism has never been freedom for the toiling masses. It has 
been monopolized by the bourgeoisie, the ruling minority of capitalist 
society. 

Boissy d’Anglas, a member of the Convention of the French 
Revolution, said in his speech on the occasion of the introduction of 
the draft Constitution of the Year III: “A country governed by 
property owners is a true civil society; one where men without proper- 
ty govern is a state of nature.” Here he plainly confesses the class 
discrimination inherent in the nature of freedom under capitalism. 
We note also that the Napoleonic Code, the so-called model civil 
code of the modern age, while assuring maximum rights for the en- 
joyment and disposal of private property and carefully safeguarding 
the rights of the capitalist class, not only neglects to defend the rights 
of the toiling masses but even goes so far as to prohibit, under severe 
penalty, such institutions as trade unions and strikes. Since the very 
beginning of its acquisition of power through the overthrow of the 
feudal order, the bourgeoisie has flatly denied freedom to the toiling 
masses. We know too well what a long history of class war has had 
to be recorded, often with bloodshed, before the workers acquired 
freedom of association so that they might form labor unions and 
exercise their right to strike as their means of struggle against cap- 
italist exploitation; and before the toiling masses finally won general 
suffrage. 

The ideology of freedom which has been developed in capitalist 
society ignores the class relations between the exploiting and the ex- 
ploited. Under capitalism, human relations are defined in terms of 
commodity exchange, and capitalist exploitation is carried out in 
the form of free sale and purchase of labor power. Every transaction 
is based on a free contract between individuals. Accordingly, in the 
realm of ideology human society is pictured as being composed of 
individuals all free and possessing equal qualifications; and freedom 
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comes to be conceived of as a natural right, an abstract possibility 
to do whatever one pleases. 


An ideology, as Engels observed, attains a relative independence 
of its foundation and has a logic of its own. The ideology of freedoms 
in bourgeois society is supported by extremely abstract principles, and 
so long as it remains an ideology or system of ideas, it has no suffi- 
cient theoretical reason to refuse freedoms demanded by the toiling 
masses. Hence the right to organize and the right to strike, now 
awarded to workers in various capitalist countries, appear to be an 
enlargement of the bourgeois system of freedom achieved through the 
progress of time. This, however, is merely an outward appearance. 
These freedoms of workers are, as has been noted above, results of 
their long struggle, the concessions wrenched by them from the capi- 
talists during the course of the sharpening of the contradictions in- 
herent in the capitalist system, the growth of the working class, and 
the development of the class struggle. From the workers’ point of 
view, these are the spoils of war. 

Workers’ struggle is directed against freedom of exploitation and 
implies the purpose of ultimately abolishing the exploiting wage sys- 
tem and establishing socialism. Consequently, freedom to organize 
and freedom to strike, the workers’ chief weapons in the class war, 
are to be regarded as fundamentally antagonistic to bourgeois free- 
doms of which the essence is freedom of exploitation. What has been 
won by workers is a set of freedoms which, though existing within 
bourgeois society, is alien to the bourgeois system of freedoms. 

Since socialism is the ultimate aim of the workers’ struggle un- 
der capitalism, socialist freedom is, in its essential nature, freedom 
from exploitation. Whereas freedom under capitalism is freedom for 
the ruling minority, freedom under socialism is freedom for workers 
and the rest of the toiling masses who form the overwhelming majority 
of the population in any country. Consequently, socialist freedom and 
bourgeois freedom are two different things which cannot stand side 
by side within a single social system. 

The basis of socialism is the social ownership of the means of 
production. The basic economic law of socialism is, as Stalin pointed 
out, “the security of the maximum satisfaction of the constantly ris- 
ing material and cultural requirements of the whole of society through 
the continuous expansion and perfection of socialist production on 
the basis of higher techniques.” Socialism is a regime in which society 
as a whole has a purpose, and in order to serve this purpose it prac- 
tices economic planning. Exploitation and anarchy of production, in- 
herent in the capitalist system, are removed; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, economic crises and unemployment troubles are solved. 
These conditions, newly created under socialism, provide the social 
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basis for socialist freedom, which is expressed in such new workers’ 
rights as the right to work, the right to rest and leisure, the right to 
maintenance in old age and in illness, the right to education, equal 
rights for women and men, and equal rights for citizens irrespective 
of nationality and race. Rights which sound similar to these have 
been recognized in various capitalist countries through the pressure 
of the working class, but they are either nominal or extremely insuf- 
ficient. Under socialism, it becomes possible to guarantee these rights 
by material means and legislative measures, concretely and substan- 
tially. The freedoms of the working masses, realized through these 
rights, are the positive content of what is negatively defined as free- 
dom from exploitation. 


We now come to the question whether the freedoms which now 
comprise the bourgeois system of freedoms are to be totally rejected 
by socialist society—the question most widely debated among socialist 
and liberal thinkers. In order to obtain an answer, we must once 
more return to the subject of bourgeois freedoms. We have stated 
that the essence of bourgeois freedoms consists in freedom of exploi- 
tation. We have also made it clear that, in capitalist society, all 
freedoms, excepting those won by the workers, constitute necessary 
conditions for realization of the freedom of exploitation, 

Under socialism, such freedoms as those of commodity exchange, 
contract, competition, and enterprise are abolished or at least heavily 
restricted. Some freedoms, however, are naturally passed on to socialist 
society. We know that the rise of capitalism in modern history, in 
supplanting the feudal system, did free the toiling masses from the 
fetters of feudal personal bondage—even if this was accomplished, as 
Karl Marx observed, only by depriving the masses of their means of 
production and therefore of the security of existence guaranteed by 
the feudal order. This, nevertheless, was historically a great step for- 
ward, because with it there developed a series of such civil liberties 
as inviolability of the person, inviolability of dwelling and property, 
freedom of movement and correspondence, freedom of property, free- 
dom of speech and press, freedom of assembly and association, free- 
dom of conscience and thought, and the right to justice. No doubt 
the toilers, freed from feudal bondage, were turned into wage-earning 
slaves under capitalism, so that all these civil liberties have had little 
meaning to them in practical effect. However, of these freedoms, 
those that have to do with liberation from personal bondage, though 
serving as conditions for freedom of exploitation (since capitalism re- 
quires free labor as a premise), are not irrevocably connected with 
exploitation. Such freedoms are not only passed on to socialist society 
but are there given substance for the first time for the toiling masses. 
The Constitution of the USSR unconditionally guarantees such in- 
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violabilities as those of the persons and the homes of citizens and 
privacy of correspondence, but defines freedom quite differently from 
the way it is defined in a capitalist country, assuring protection of the 
law to private property only when it is the object of the owner’s 
consumption and not when it is used as means of production for 
exploiting purposes. 

What most concerns many liberals and socialists is whether or 
not such freedoms as those of speech, assembly, association, and 
thought are to be inherited by socialist society. The Soviet Constitu- 
tion is not unconditional in the acknowledgment of these freedoms. 
Freedom of speech, press, and assembly are guaranteed only “in con- 
formity with the interests of the working people and in order to 
strengthen the socialist system”; and freedom of association only “in 
conformity with the interests of the working people and in order 
to develop the organizational initiative and political activity of the 
masses of the people.” These “in conformity” clauses give the impres- 
sion that socialism is much less free than capitalism. 


It is true that freedoms of speech, assembly, and association, when 
considered abstractly and apart from the concrete functions they 
perform in a given society, are not necessarily linked to exploitation. 
But even within capitalist society, where the state is supposed to 
permit all manner of speech and conduct and to take a totally neutral 
stand toward all ideologies, these freedoms are not unconditionally 
protected. They really exist only within the ruling class, while to 
the toilers who form the majority of the people these freedoms are 
merely nominal. Such unequal application of the law, together with 
big capital’s control of the means of mass communication—the power 
of wealth, in a word—subjects these freedoms to the service and de- 
fense of the existing order. If any amount of freedom of this nature 
is possessed by the ruled masses in capitalist society, it is secured only 
by the actual strength of the ruled masses themselves. The presence 
or absence of such freedom is therefore decided by the relative 
strength of the ruling and the ruled classes. And in this case, free- 
doms of speech, assembly, association, enjoyed by the working class 
are directed against freedom of exploitation. As a matter of course, 
socialist society denies freedom of speech, assembly, and association 
when directed toward the restoration of capitalism. 

Socialist society, after eliminating anarchy of production, plans 
and builds with a well-coordinated aim of its own. In doing so, it 
uses freedom of speech, of assembly, and of association for the pur- 
pose of analyzing and guiding plans and methods of strengthening the 
socialist system and advancing the welfare of the entire people. How- 
ever, in a society which builds according to definite plans, no plan 
or policy decided on through popular discussion and agreement and 
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once set into motion can be permitted to be disturbed by the opposing 
minority, for such a freedom would upset the whole structure of the 
socialist order. On this point, a fundamental difference is found from 
the conditions of capitalist society, where a political party, even 
when defeated in voting, still has the freedom and the legal means 
to oppose the policy of the government. 


Freedom of thought undergoes a similar transformation. Under 
capitalism, which rests on the principles of individualism and anarchy 
of production, anyone is supposedly free to hold any world outlook. 
Whatever he may say about the world order, he is supposedly not 
held responsible to society. Irresponsibility in this sense is the nature 
of thinking in capitalist society. This, however, is merely the ideology 
of the bourgeoisie. In practical application, freedom of thought is 
permitted to work only within a certain framework where it directly 
or indirectly aids the maintenance of the capitalist system of exploita- 
tion, or at least does not threaten the existence of this system. The 
various world outlooks that flower in capitalist society, despite their 
manifold appearance, belong in this sense to a unified category. 
Capitalist society finds it necessary to adapt its members’ conscious- 
ness to its social structure. 

Socialist society faces the same necessity. Since socialist society 
aims at constant development, by planned methods, of the welfare 
of society as a whole, it must educate retainers of old social views 
and habits as well as growing young people and make them into 
conscious builders of socialism. This educational process must be 
guided by definite principles regarding how to control and exploit 
nature and how to change and develop society. A definite world out- 
look is imperative. Moreover, under socialism a world outlook must 
be responsible to society. It must be the primary force for the build- 
ing up of reality, of such strength as to keep a strong and substantial 
interpenetration constantly working between theory and practice. In 
the USSR, the Marxist world outlook is considered, after tests of the 
experience of long struggle and steady building, as one suited for 
such a role. 

We have seen the fundamental difference in the nature of free- 
doms under socialism and under capitalism. However, of the freedoms 
created by the bourgeoisie, those which are instrumental to, but not 
inalienable from, capitalist exploitation are to be inherited and further 
developed in socialist society, while those incorporated directly or 
indirectly into freedom of exploitation are to be cast off, restricted, 
or substantially changed. Freedom of speech, assembly, association, 
and thought become real freedom for the masses of the people and 
are transformed into the opposites of the bourgeois freedoms. Such 
a transformation signifies unfreedom and suppression for the bour- 
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geoisie but freedom and liberation for the toiling masses, 


It is undeniable that these socialist freedoms are, even in socialist 
society, realized for a certain period of time through their coordination 
by means of the coercion of socialist rules. When, however, socialist 
society has entirely outgrown views and habits of the older order, 
and also finds itself free from outside attacks and disturbances, the 
coercion will cease. But we must not think that when socialist society 
attains that stage, its freedoms will regain the content of bourgeois 
freedoms. In a real sense, complete freedom of speech and conduct 
will have been attained, since any speech and conduct will have be- 
come free. But bourgeois consciousness and habits will have been 
totally outgrown in that stage, so that all bourgeois freedoms will by 
that time be de facto extinct. In present-day capitalist society, no fool 
attempts a revival of feudal fiefs; and similarly no one under full- 
grown socialism will think of such a thing as reestablishment of 
capitalism. 

It is advisable that when we consider freedom in an actual so- 
cialist country like the USSR, we should survey the subject from 
the viewpoint discussed above. 





Every child in a Socialist State would be taught from its earliest 
understanding to feel a far deeper horror of a social parasite than any- 
one can now pretend to feel for the outcasts of the Capitalist system. 
There would be no concealment of the fact that the parasite inflicts 
on the community exactly the same injury as the burglar and pick- 
pocket, and that only in a community where the laws were made by 
parasites for parasites would any form of parasitism be privileged. 


—George Bernard Shaw 





It is not because he is a leader of industry that a man is a 
capitalist; on the contrary, he is a leader of industry because he is 
a capitalist. The leadership of industry is an attribute of capital, 
just as in feudal times the functions of general and judge were at- 
tributes of landed property. 

—Karl Marx 
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COMPANY UNIONS-—IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


BY BERT MACLEECH 


The class struggle is an inescapable fact of capitalist society. It 
is fought on every front—economic, political, and ideological. At an 
early stage, workers discovered that they had to combine in trade 
unions in order to protect their most elementary rights. The attempt 
to introduce company unions was recognized as a trap and rejected. 
It was clear that a union, if it was to serve its purpose, had to be 
controlled by the workers and oriented to working-class needs and 
interests. 

The labor movement has been slower to recognize the need for 
independence in education—in the all important field of ideas. Too 
frequently this has been given only passing attention and left largely 
in the hands of the class enemy. Yet all working-class progress is, in 
the final analysis, conditioned by the level of consciousness of the mass 
of the workers—consciousness not only of immediate problems, but 
also of the more ultimate issues involved in the struggle. 

Workers’ education is basically the attempt of labor to under- 
stand its role in capitalist society and to stimulate the collective will 
to change it. It is potentially a weapon of great importance to the 
workers of any country who have set themselves the task of more 
effectively shaping the future. Certainly it should be clear to socialists 
that workers’ education, by its very nature, is an essential factor in 
social change. 

My purpose in this article is to open up the question as to why 

it has failed to realize its potential. And the contention is here ad- 
vanced that one important reason for this failure is that labor’s 
“friends” have successfully put over, in the guise of workers’ educa- 
tion, the educational equivalent of the company union—adult educa- 
tion based on the ideas and values of capitalist society. Because of 
space limitations, attention must be confined to a relatively few as- 
pects of what is essentially a large and many-faceted problem. But I 
have no hesitation in saying that broadening the study would 
strengthen, not weaken, the conclusions reached. 
Dr. MacLeech, who did his graduate work at the Harvard School of Education, 
recently returned from two years in Britain where he conducted a thorough 
investigation of the history, current practice, and future prospects of workers’ 
education. 
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I 


The upsurge of interest in workers’ education that marked the 
early 1920s touched only the fringes of the academic world. It was 
only as the strength and power of organized labor became consolidated 
during the New Deal period that the universities generally became 
aware of their “responsibility” for workers’ education and entered 
the field on a broad scale. It should be noted that, even at the pres- 
ent time, many institutions of higher learning have not embraced 
workers’ education as a field of legitimate educational endeavor. 
Further, many of the existing programs are sporadic and experi- 
mental. The fact remains, however, that the universities have become 
established as an important, if not a decisive, influence in labor 
education. 


The programs offered are varied and tend to assume characters 
as different as the institutions which sponsor them. Harvard estab- 
lished a Trade Union Fellowship Program in 1942. Its announced 
aim was to train “the staff officers of labor organizations.” Cornell, 
in 1945, set up its New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, designed to educate young people for careers in labor, 
management, and government—on an impartial basis. A number of 
institutions, including the Universities of California, Chicago, and 
Wisconsin, as well as Roosevelt and Pennsylvania State Colleges, have 
full-time personnel assigned to workers’ education. Over forty Labor 
Schools or Institutes, sponsored by Catholic institutions, have joined 
in this general movement to guide labor education along socially ac- 
ceptable channels. 

The Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult Education is the most 
recent large-scale entry into this field. It contributes directly to the 
American Labor Education Service and to certain of the university 
programs. It also sponsors and helps to finance community projects, 
to which it furnishes educational materials prepared by its own staff 
and by such business-oriented groups as the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

All of these varied programs stem from a common ideological 
base. Implicit in their approach is the assumption that labor and 
management have basically the same interests and need only under- 
stand one another to avoid needless conflict. This approach takes the 
continuance of the capitalist system for granted; it also denies the 
necessity for class struggle within the present structure of society. If 
these assumptions are false, then the education flowing from these 
sources can only contribute toward leading labor up a blind alley. 


II 
The result of depending upon established universities to provide 
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education for the working class is seen clearly in the experience of the 
British Workers’ Educational Association (WEA). Certain of the 
founders of this venture saw education as one of the necessary pre- 
requisites for the creation of a new social order. But, from its incep- 
tion in 1903, the WEA was based on the alliance of “scholars” and 
worker-students. 


The failure of the WEA to hold to its original goal stems from 
this alliance. Increasingly, it leaned more heavily on the universities 
for support, program, and policy. This process brought its inevitable 
result. Under the slogan of “objective” education, the WEA proceeded 
to extend orthodox education to adult students. Its basic assumption 
made it impossible to evolve a genuine program of workers’ educa- 
tion—education capable of strengthening the British working-class 
for its historic mission of reconstructing society. The crux of the prob- 
lem, in this situation, was that labor education will not lead to eman- 
cipation unless it is clearly based on working-class ideology. 


The acceptance of the university brand of “objective” education 
by the WEA resulted in restricting its ideological approach to those 
values and ideas generally accepted by the dominant forces in capi- 
talist society. As a result of this approach, the WEA also increasingly 
lost its appeal for industrial workers. True, some workers have used 
WEA facilities as a means to individual advancement: in most cases, 
this meant “climbing out” of their class. However, in the main, in- 
dustrial workers have not felt at home in an educational setting which 
neglected their class needs. Thus in 1938-1939, a program originally 
set up for workers’ education was drawing only 32 percent of its 
students from the ranks of the manual workers. By 1949-1950, this 
proportion had dropped to less than 20 percent. 


III 

Just as workers have rejected the company union as a trap, so 
they must learn to recognize and reject “company union” ideology. 
Any educational program that is not based on a working-class ideology 
is bound to proceed from an acceptance of the existing ideas and 
values of capitalist society. 

This obvious fact is usually obscured. The university’s claim to 
objectivity goes unchallenged because the bias upon which it rests 
dominates the thinking of our society. It is necessary to recognize 
that universities do not exist in a vacuum. Every institution grows 
within a framework that is determined by its relations to the society 
in which it functions. And one of the lessons of history is that every 
society uses education as a means of keeping itself strong and of 
opposing influences and ideas which it considers hostile. 


The alliance of the labor movement and the university robs 
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workers’ education of its class content. Actually, it even runs counter 
to the immediate pragmatic goals of the trade unions. Classes or dis- 
cussions relating to the successful conduct of a strike, the writing of 
a contract, or the organization of a plant, must, if they are not to 
be completely sterile, be approached from the viewpoint of the work- 
ers. Labor education directed by the universities, to the degree it suc- 
ceeds, pulls labor’s ideological teeth, leaving workers to munch harm- 
lessly in the pastures of capitalist culture. 


The warning issued by Thomas Hodgskin over a century ago 
might well be heeded. He insisted that, “It would be better for men 
to be deprived of education than to receive their education from their 
masters, for education, in that sense, is no better than the training 
of cattle that are broken to the yoke.” 


IV 

In the United States, unfortunately, the labor movement has 
fallen into the trap of company union ideology. True, voices of warn- 
ing and protest have been raised from time to time. And some few 
unions, recognizing the danger, have geared education to the needs 
of the workers. But, for the most part, the ideas of the ruling class 
have found ample opportunity to divert workers’ education into “com- 
pany union” patterns. 

Samuel Gompers is a good example of those who opened the 
door to this perversion. He was openly antagonistic to “theory” and 
boasted that labor “had no fixed program for human progress.” The 
prevalence of such attitudes helped prepare an ideological vacuum 
which was rapidly filled by class-collaboration theories. In time, re- 
spectability became an end in itself. And the educational tie-up with 
the universities seemed a natural thing. 

This development has helped to keep the labor movement in the 
strait jacket of existing capitalist relations. It has created an atmos- 
phere which inhibits labor from exploring the dynamic implicit in 
workers’ education. Today, capitalist viewpoints are so strongly en- 
trenched in sections of the labor movement that any education based 
on working-class ideology draws a sustained attack. Socialism is 
treated as though it were something completely foreign to American 
workers. In fact change—any change—is seen as a threat to the 
status quo which has been put into the deep freeze of the Cold War. 
This is the price the labor movement is paying for its failure to de- 
velop an ideology of its own. The end result is a company union 
mentality. 

Yet the challenge of realizing the full potential of workers’ edu- 
cation remains. Genuine workers’ education is necessary to assist 
workers in solving their immediate day-to-day problems. It also pre- 
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pares them for that future society where “the physical resources of 
life become at last available to and under the control of the great 
common denominator of American democracy—the men and women 
who work.” 

Experience by itself is not enough. Workers must be equipped 
with a theory capable of interpreting their experience. This is the 
role of workers’ education. It can provide labor with the means of 
understanding society and the will to change it. For, in the final 
analysis, any effective workers’ education is education for socialism. 
Obviously this necessitates breaking the ideological chains which now 
bind labor to capitalism. When this is done workers’ education will 
be freed to realize its potential, to act as a challenge to all workers 
by hand or brain to become masters of their own social fate. 





The purpose of independent working-class education is to prevent 
any worker being an honest traitor to his class. 


—Plebs cover, May, 1921 





When questions of ‘class interests’ are eliminated from public 
coutroversy a victory is thereby gained for the possessing, conservative 
class, whose only hope of security lies in such elimination. Like a 
fraudulent trustee, the bourgeois dreads nothing so much as an im- 
partial and rigid inquiry into the validity of his title deeds. Hence the 
bourgeois press and politicians incessantly strive to inflame the work- 
ing class mind to fever heat upon questions outside the range of their 
own class interests. —James Connolly 





THE HEAD OF THE PROCESSION 


Bolshevism is knocking at our gates. We can’t afford to let it in. 

We have got to organize ourselves against it, and put our shoulders 

to the wheel together and hold fast. We must keep the worker away 

from red literature and red ruses; we must see that his mind remains 
healthy. 

—Al Capone, 1931 
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By Arthur Eggleston 





OF THE REWRITING OF HISTORY 
THERE 1S NO END 


We are all familiar with the way our 19th-century robber barons 
and bribers of legislatures, stealers of public lands, purchasers of 
judges and governors, mulcters and seducers of the public, hirers of 
labor spies and thugs, perjurers and law-breakers—gentlemen and cap- 
tains of finance and industry, all—have been refurbished and pol- 
ished and given a patina of extreme respectability by the kind of 
historians who do that sort of thing. 





Their apotheosis—this sudden, almost hurried, resurrection from 
a charnel house of corruption, this swift rise to semi-divine honor 
and fulsome praise, with appropriate and scholarly genuflection—is 
a matter of increasing necessity. If the 19th century giveaway program 
can be made respectable and the treason and corruption of public 
officials forgiven, perhaps the 1953 super-giveaway program will not 
turn out to be a gigantic Teapot Dome scandal. 

Interior Secretary McKay is already preparing against the evil 
day when a new Tom Walsh rises in the Senate with the appropriate 
documents and sends Republicans and maybe a few Eisenhower Dem- 
ocrats scurrying into exile where the writ runneth not. Said this man 
who occupies the post once held by Senator Fall of Teapot Dome 
and Navy oil ill-fame: “Our basic mission is to dispose of and to 
integrate the public domain with the private economy.” (Quoted in 
New York Post, November 15, 1953.) 

Who would have thought that this sour looking little peddler 
of automobiles had a sense of humor? The lamb is “integrated” with 
the lion; the chicken with the fox; the skunk with the nest of eggs. 
Al Capone and Willie Sutton did a bit of “integrating,” too, but it 
was on too small a scale for immunity and scholarly reconsideration. 
By the time that Historian Allan Nevins gets around to rewriting the 
history of the buccaneers of the Eisenhower era, the American people 
may have carried out a basic mission of their own—that of “integrat- 
ing” Secretary McKay and the Republican administration with pri- 
vate life. On the other hand, such a change in the social and political 
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milieu might mean that terms of obfuscation like “integrating” the 
public domain with the private economy will once more be replaced 
by common words like “stealing.” Does this mean that the historians 
who do that sort of thing will then have to rewrite the history they 
have rewritten? It all becomes terribly involved. 

We are also familiar ad nauseam with the scholarly historical re- 
visions of Herr Doktor Doktor McCarthy and the other members of 
the faculty who are engaged in the delicate task of bringing fascism 
to America without the use of uniforms, open violence, and other 
outward manifestations of fascist, Nazi, and Falangist insanity. 

One of the ways to do that is to show that Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt, Marshall and now, perhaps, even Truman, 
were foreign agents. Implicit in the teaching of this school of histor- 
iography is the corollary thesis that Hitler, Goebbels, Goering, Mus- 
solini, Yamashita, Laval, Pétain, Franco, Kolchak, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Clement L. (Copperhead) Vallandigham, Judas Iscariot, Titus Oates, 
and John Wilkes Booth were patriotic Americans like McCarthy and 
his colleagues, Of them all, the most important is Chiang Kai-shek, 
hailed by McCarthy on the floor of the Senate as perhaps the greatest 
of all the historical figures of this era. Chiang is most generous in 
supplying funds to assist in rewriting America’s history. Is Chiang, 
then, a foreign agent? Oh, no! But persons who support the Ameri- 
can heroes of the old-style history books and condemn McCarthy’s 
selections should not attempt to work in radar, atomic or other “de- 
fense” plants, on newspapers, radio or TV, in Hollywood or the 
theater, the UN, the federal government, in publishing houses where 
the wrong kind of books are published, or in pulpits where the wrong 
kind of sermons are preached. They must not become teachers of 
history or of any other subject, including physical education and 
music. 

If they are lawyers, they must not defend unpopular clients, nor 
differ with the Attorney General on constitutional issues, nor criticize 
and question the legality of the methods used by the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches of government to pillory and destroy in- 
dividuals and organizations which have broken no law and committed 
no ctime. As doctors, they must clear all their thoughts through the 
little clique of investment banker-doctors who control the American 
Medical Association. As scholars and scientists, they must ask no 
questions about the social consequences of their discoveries and inven- 
tions even though these are exploited and wielded by homicidal apes 
in tailored uniforms and mufti. As priests and rabbis and ministers, 
they must refrain from any agitation for social reform and the cor- 
rection of injustices, or from any insistence upon freedom of con- 
science if such insistence happens to contravene the ideas of some 
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political hack in a government job. All of these admirable individuals, 
and their organizations, must immediately change their whole social, 
economic, political, religious, and philosophical outlook on life and 
the universe if by any chance a Communist, or a Communist organ- 
ization, or someone whose aunt once traded at a store whose propri- 
etor hired the son of a man who once knew the brother of a Com- 
munist, had the same idea. 


The labor movement is particularly vulnerable. As Lincoln said, 
in effect, there are so many of them. And it is always open season 
on labor union members, leaders, and sympathizers. Thus, Attorney 
General Brownell feels safe in attacking the labor movement as a 
sort of major repository of subversion. That has been the historical 
line taken by labor-haters from time immemorial. It is the distorted 
view that underlies the Taft-Hartley Act, the proposed Butler and 
Goldwater-Rhodes bills, the “anti-monopoly” legislation directed at 
labor unions, and all the rest of the class-warfare legislation which 
has been introduced in and passed by Congress and state legislatures 
during the past several years. It underlies the shocking maneuvers of 
the newly-packed National Labor Relations Board to twist even the 
anti-labor Taft-Hartley law into a more effective weapon against la- 
bor, to throw the weight of government more completely on the side of 
industry in its inevitable economic conflicts with labor, both organ- 
ized and unorganized. With an Attorney General who acts as accuser, 
prosecutor, jury, and judge in deciding which organizations go on 
his “subversive” list, and a pliant Labor Board ready and able to de- 
certify labor organizations, the question of which labor organizations 
will be chosen for destruction becomes almost entirely a matter of 
political expediency. With such a combination, it is possible that such 
union-busting devices as the Butler bill may not be needed. 


Under the circumstances, it comes as something of a shock to 
find George Meany, President of the American Federation of Labor, 
engaged in rewriting the labor history of the turbulent 30s and char- 
acterizing the old National Labor Relations Board in terms that can 
only give comfort to labor’s enemies and assist the rewriters of the 
history of the New Deal era. Meany was being interviewed by U. S. 
News @ World Report. He was asked what chance there was for the 
CIO and AFL to come together into one organization. He said: 


There is a definite possibility. I wouldn’t say probability. 
It depends entirely upon the personnel involved. Of course, the 
CIO was not really formed to carry the ball for industrial unions. 
The CIO was set up because there were several men in this coun- 
try who felt that they needed a political arm among the workers 
of the nation. The industrial-union idea was a bugaboo designed 
to cover up the political motives of the sponsors of the CIO. 
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The AFL has always provided a place for industrial unions in 
its setup. We have today more industrial workers in the AFL 
than in the whole CIO membership. 


There is a definite link between this view of the CIO and Meany’s 
view of the old National Labor Relations Board which he set forth 
as follows: 


Q. There’ve been charges made that the Administration is 
trying to “pack” the National Labor Relations Board with three 
new members. What do you think of that? 

A. I think that’s true, but I can’t prove it. 

Q. Do you know any time when past Administrations 
didn’t “pack” it? 

A. No. They “packed” it with Commies some years ago. 


Thus do feuds continue, long after the reason for feuding has 
disappeared. This view of the CIO and the old Labor Board is the 
official AFL view which was engendered by the great upsurge of or- 
ganizing, for which the CIO was responsible, in steel, rubber, autos, 
glass, electrical equipment, shipbuilding, and many of the other basic 
industries. 

The role of the craft union vice presidents of the AFL in those 
days was one of reckless and suicidal obstruction, using any weapon 
to prevent this new labor movement—and it was a new labor move- 
ment—from growing. The weapons used were the classic ones. The 
AFL charged that the CIO was “Communist.” It charged that the 
Labor Board was “packed with Commies.” AFL vice presidents even 
sought the help of the House Un-American Activities Committee of 
that day. Martin Dies would slide into town at crucial moments when 
elections were being held, momentous strikes were in progress, or ne- 
gotiations were going on, much as his successors have operated. There 
would be a parade of prejudiced and coached witnesses, the industrial 
union which the CIO was organizing would be blackened, and Dies 
would slide out of town again. In return for these favors, the AFL 
has never attacked the House Un-American Activities Committee as 
it fully deserves to be attacked by any self-respecting labor organiza- 
tion. 


In rubber, autos, steel and all the rest of the non-union indus- 
tries, the craft union leaders of the AFL failed to make a dent. The 
attempt of rubber workers to organize in Akron, Ohio, and affiliate 
with the AFL tells the whole story. About 5,000 of them organized 
an industrial union and requested an AFL charter. The AFL sent a 
craft union organizer to Akron. When he got through, he had shifted 
the rubber workers into 19 separate and distinct craft unions. Organ- 
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izing collapsed. It was the same story all over the country—either 
they were split up into ineffective and weak local craft unions, or 
they were admitted as maverick groups without voice or vote, as 
happened in the case of the Western Woodworkers and the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters. 


It was only after the dismal failure of the AFL to organize the 
non-union mass production workers, and after the AFL convention 
had voted down a demand by industrial-union-minded AFL leaders 
that industrial union charters be granted in steel, autos, rubber, and 
the rest, that John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers, Charles 
Howard of the International Typographical Union, and several other 
leaders of AFL international unions formed the “Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization.” It is gross historical distortion to say, as Meany 
now does, that the CIO was organized for political purposes, to serve 
as the “political arm” of its founders, 

If Meany’s attempt to put the AFL in a better bargaining posi- 
tion in “unity” talks by labeling the CIO a purely political organiza- 
tion should be picked up by the professional witch hunters and re- 
writers of history—as picked up it will be—it won’t be long before 
a Congressional committee will be able to find that every strike the 
CIO ever took part in was a “political” strike. As a matter of cold 
fact, for a long time in the 30s the CIO was the only union move- 
ment in the United States that was really functioning and carrying 
out the urgent tasks which the New Deal set for American labor. The 
AFL was completely in the control of timid men who feared the 
great influx of new members that a real organizing drive would bring, 
because they feared that the balance of power within the federation 
would be upset and some of them might lose their places on the ex- 
ecutive council. 


Saul D. Alinsky in John L. Lewis, published in 1949, quotes 
Lewis paying his respects to the craft union leaders who opposed him 
in 1935—among them the late Big Bill Hutcheson, bellwether of the 
craft union flock, whom Lewis, in order to dramatize the issue of in- 
dustrial unions versus craft unions, socked in the eye at the 1935 AFL 
convention. Said Lewis: 


Most exasperating were the limited mentalities of so many 
of our so-called leaders of labor, who could not begin to grasp 
the scope of the nationwide organization drive nor understand its 
implications. They could not recognize the simple premise that 
the very welfare of their own unions was completely dependent 
upon and contingent upon the welfare of the other workers in 
this country. Over all this lay the shadow of the curse of the 
labor movement, cowardice, avarice, and those private petty 
fears and insecurities of individual trade-union leaders who were 
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zealously guarding and jealously fearful of their own little stakes 
in the empire of labor. They wanted then, as now, to repose in 
comfort and peace. 


It was Lewis and the CIO that goaded and spurred the AFL into 
organizing industrially and if, as Meany says, the AFL has more in- 
dustrial union members than there are members in the entire CIO, 
then he should present Lewis and the CIO with a scroll of gratitude. 
The AFL would never have had those members otherwise. 

George Meany’s rewriting of labor history, like a lot of other 
rewriting of history that is going on these days, will have to be thor- 
oughly rewritten all over again some day. Let’s hope that the day 
is not too far off. 






































AND How IT I§ MY PLEASURE To INTRODUCE THE EMPLOYEE 
OUR BOARD OF JUDGES VoTED’ MOST LIKELY To Succeed!” 
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WORLD EVENTS 
By Scott Nearing 








GUNBOAT DIPLOMACY IN GUIANA 


British diplomats, in October 1953, added to their Asian and 
African headaches a commitment in an entirely different field by 
sending warships and soldiers to Georgetown, British Guiana. 

British Guiana is a “colony” in northeastern South America, ac- 
quired by Britain in 1814. Most of the 440,000 people who live there 
are of African or Indian descent. The natural resources of the colony 
which make possible its output of sugar, rice, bauxite, gold, diamonds, 
and timber are owned and operated in the main by half a dozen 
British concerns, headed by Booker Brothers. The labor on which 
these enterprises depend is largely Guianese. 

Unrest in this area of the British Empire, developing after 1945, 
led to the granting of a new constitution under which the Guianese 
held their first election in April 1953. Exercising full adult suffrage 
for the first time, the women and men of Guiana elected an assembly 
of 24 members. Eighteen of the 24, or three-quarters of the successful 
candidates, ran on the Peoples Progressive Party ticket. 


By and large, the PPP platform resembled the United States New 
Deal platforms of twenty years ago. Like the New Deal proposals in 
the United States, the PPP platform was opposed by the big business 
concerns in Guiana. When issue was joined in the summer of 1953, 
the Churchill government backed the Guianese business men against 


the PPP. 


At the Conservative Party Conference in Margate, England, on 
October 10, 1953, the Prime Minister began his speech to the del- 
egates: 


I am sure you are all relieved by the news from British 
Guiana. Sufficient forces to preserve law and order have now 
been safely landed. . . . It is always a difficult question to decide 
at what point Communist intrigues menace the normal freedom 
of a community, but it is better to be in good time than too late. 


The Prime Minister referred to the landing in Georgetown, from 
British gunboats, of British armed men; the suspension of the Guiana 
Constitution by an Order in Council; the dismissal, by the Governor, 
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of the legally elected and appointed ministry, headed by Dr. Jagan; 
the establishment of a military dictatorship; and the searching of 
hundreds of Guianese homes and offices by the British military. 

Officials of the British Colonial Office took these steps, accord- 
ing to a statement of October 9th, in order “to prevent Communist 
subversion of the Government and a dangerous crisis both in public 
order and economic affairs.” On the same day the British Governor 
of Guiana, Sir Alfred Savage, appealed to the police and the volunteer 
defense corps to do their duty “without fear or favor” and to obey 
their superior officers implicitly. “At the moment,” the Governor 
added, “the Navy and the Army are here in sufficient force to cope 
with any emergency that may arise. . . . They will be used to support 
you.” The Governor announced that meetings had been banned and 
checks on road traffic established. The Constitution had been sus- 
pended, and restrictive measures adopted, the Governor declared, “be- 
cause over recent months there has been a planned and continuous 
program of strengthening links with Communist countries, with a 
view to making British Guiana a servile state where the people are 
compelled, under intimidation, to give up those freedoms which we 
all cherish.” 

A White Paper British Guiana, Cmd. 8980, presented to Parlia- 
ment by the Colonial Office on October 20, declared that the Guian- 
ese PPP ministers “showed no concern for the true welfare of the 
Colony and threatened its progress as an orderly state.” Eleven ex- 
amples of questionable conduct were given: (1) fomenting strikes, 
(2) legislative action against trade unions, (3) permitting West In- 
dian Communists to enter Guiana, (4) introducing a bill to repeal the 
Undesirable Publications Ordinance, (5) misuse of right of appoint- 
ment, (6) spreading racial hatred, (7) plan to secularize church 
schools, (8) neglect of administrative duties, (9) undermining the 
loyalty of the police, (10) attempt to control public service, and (11) 
threats of violence. Dr. Jagan and his deposed fellow ministers an- 
swered the charges by asserting that the alleged acts were not illegal, 
and asking: “If we have broken any law, why not arrest us and 
bring us to trial”? 

At the time of writing, the British government spokesmen have 
not adduced a scintilla of evidence to prove that the Colonial Office 
was correct in its assertion that there was a Communist plot or 
conspiracy to seize the government or to convert the established gov- 
ernment into a Communist dictatorship. The only threat of violence 
came direct from the Crown in the form of gunboats and armed 
soldiers. 

George III, by Orders in Council issued nearly two centuries ago, 
raised issues that led to the Declaration of July 4, 1776. 
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Elizabeth II, in October 1953, by Orders in Council, directed 
British civil and military authorities to suspend the Constitution of 
a country and depose the duly elected government, and established 
in its place a dictatorship based on force and the threat of force. 


DISCRIMINATION, SEGREGATION, 
POLICE TERROR, AND MURDER IN AFRICA 


Across the Atlantic Ocean, in Africa, force and violence have be- 
come the order of the day. A special Kenya Balance Sheet in The 
Times of London for October 19, 1953, summed up the situation: 


A year ago tomorrow the Governor of Kenya, Sir Evelyn 
Baring, declared a state of emergency in Kenya. Just before sun- 
down a stream of Valetta aircraft began circling Nairobi. They 
were bringing—what had not been seen in a British African 
colony for many a long year—a battalion of United Kingdom 
troops. By midnight parties of police were knocking on doors on 
locations or trekking out to distant Kikuyu homesteads to arrest 
Jomo Kenyatta and the 130 odd suspects in the operation known 
as “Jock Scott.” 

There can have been few people in Nairobi that night who 
foresaw that 12 months later a small scale war would be raging 
in Kenya, that the Mau Mau would be organized in semi-military 
gangs, carrying firearms, and that three brigades of troops, in- 
cluding five British battalions, together with tens of thousands of 
police and Home Guards would be occupied in their suppression. 


So much for the British side of the picture—the side of a preda- 
tory European government which had grabbed off a quarter of the 
planet at the turn of the last century. 


Now for the African side. 


The London press on October 20 reported that armed forces un- 
der British command, during the week beginning Sunday, October 
11, 1953, had killed 119 Kenya Africans, while the “security forces” 
suffered only one casualty. This week’s record raises the number of 
Kenya Africans killed during the year to about 1,900. 

Meanwhile thousands of Kenya Africans have been driven from 
their homes, herded into reservations, and put behind barbed wire 
in concentration camps. They have been excluded from Nairobi, capi- 
tal city of their homeland, and refused permission to use public trans- 
portation equipment. Their premises have been searched, and their 
belongings destroyed or confiscated. These actions of violence and 
terror have been performed at the direction of a government resident 
in London—a government in whose organization and operation the 
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Kenya Africans have not a single voice. Government without repre- 
sentation is tyranny! 

Africans in Kenya, victims of that tyranny, have risen in revolt 
against it. The armed forces of Elizabeth II are repeating, in Africa, 
the predatory acts committed nearly two centuries ago in North 
America, by the armed forces of George III. The Africans, like the 
Americans, have risen in protest, demanding that the soldiers from 
overseas go back where they came from. 

Anyone desiring to check and amplify this picture may secure 
for one shilling (about 15c), from the Congress of Peoples Against 
Imperialism, 8 Gayfere Street, London S.W. 1, England, a pamphlet 
by Fenner Brockway, M.P., Why Mau Mau? Mr. Brockway has re- 
turned recently from a long visit to Africa where he saw the Kenya 
situation at first hand. 

Kenya is only one small segment of Africa, All over the con- 
tinent the most valuable resources, the fertile land, the choice corner 
lots, have been seized and occupied by Europeans. Everywhere the 
colored natives are being pushed around by white overlords. Every- 
where the white masters are in a minority. Everywhere the natives 
are being shouldered and jostled in the supposed interest of the whites. 
And everywhere the natives, frustrated, resentful, embittered, rebel- 
lious, are shouting: “Foreign exploiters, go home”! 


UNCLE SAM—COMPLACENT ACCOMPLICE 


British, French, Belgian, and Spanish imperialists are pushing 
Africans around. All over the continent, Africans are pushing back. 
In Africa, as in Asia, there are “two sides”—the side of the predators 
and exploiters, who are generally rich and weil armed, and the side 
of their victims, who are generally poor and badly equipped. 

When you see a big strong bully abusing a weak hapless victim, 
what does chivalry demand? What does “cricket” require? Are there 
any two opinions about this? 


Big, strong bullies in Africa are discriminating, segregating, ter- 
rorizing, and murdering weak and hapless victims of their greed and 
armed violence. What is Uncle Sam, victim of imperialist bullying 
from 1750 to 1815, doing in this situation? Be it said to his shame 
that he is siding with the bullies, For this attitude there is only one 
excuse, “honor among thieves.” Every concept of chivalry, every 
ethic taught by the leaders of humanity, cries out that the strong 
should protect, defend, and uplift the weak. Instead, the United 
States is supplying money, arms, and diplomatic support so that the 
European predators and aggressors may continue their dirty work in 
Africa, Asia, and the Americas. 
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A POLICY BASED ON FORCE AND VIOLENCE 


Many times in recent years, spokesmen for Britain, France, and 
the United States have talked of law and order, self-determination, 
and the right of peoples to establish governments of their own choos- 
ing. Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points, Roosevelt’s and Churchill’s 
Atlantic Charter, the Declaration establishing the United Nations, 
and the United Nations Charter all have emphasized the theme. Theo- 
retically, legalism and gradualism are worthy and valid concepts. In 
practice, under the pressure of emergency, they become sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. 

What is the current practice of London in Guiana, Kenya, and 
Malaya? Of Paris in Indo-China and Morocco? Of Washington in 
Iran, Spain, Formosa, West Germany, and in its approval and under- 
writing of British and French colonial policy in Asia, Africa, and 
South America? Consistently, all of these countries are following a 
policy based on force and violence. 


President Truman announced the policy officially on June 27, 
1950, when he ordered the United States Seventh Fleet to patrol the 
waters around Formosa. President Eisenhower announced it with 
equal definiteness when he sent a cash donation to General Zahedi 
immediately after he had overthrown the Mossadegh regime. Prime 
Minister Churchill said it by implication in his opening remarks to 
the Conservative Party Conference at Margate on October 10. Colon- 
ial Secretary Lyttleton, on October 9, at the same Conference, said 
it in so many words: “Her Majesty’s government is not willing to 
allow a Communist state to be organized within the British Common- 
wealth,” and backed up his words by abolishing the Guianese Consti- 
tution and replacing a legally elected government by a military dic- 
tatorship. 

Peoples in Asia, Africa, and the Americas who have been naive 
enough to believe the official chatter about legalism, gradualism, and 
self-determination, now have it on the highest authority that such 
talk is hollow mockery. So long as their practices meet with the ap- 
proval of the rich and powerful who rule over them, colonial peoples 
may self-determine to their heart’s desire. But let them question the 
property and class privileges of the oligarchs, without so much as 
raising a finger to threaten, and the velvet glove of self-determination 
is thrown off to disclose the mailed fist of gunboat diplomacy. 

Once upon a time a delegation of Filipinos, visiting Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, asked the question: “How soon do you think the United States 
will grant us independence?” Dr. Sun is reported to have answered 
with another question: “How large is your army?” 


Current world events in Guiana, Kenya, Malaya, Indo-China, 
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and the Philippines support Sun’s observation. In the western world, 
law and order are respected so long as they support property and 
privilege. Beyond that point, the power-wielders employ force and 
violence as a matter of course. 


A "Free" Nation 


Among the “free” nations to which the President and members 
of his official family make such frequent reference, is the tiny Re- 
public of Guatemala, with its 3,500,000 inhabitants. Guatemala is 
“free” except for the fact that its ports, railways, and much of its land 
are controlled by the United Fruit Company. Until 1944, its govern- 
ment was similarly controlled. 

Popular revolt in 1944 put in office an administration which 
has been labeled “Communist” because it insists upon building roads, 
equipping schools, distributing uncultivated land, and extending gov- 
ernment credit to farmers, 

Guatemala is a country of volcanic mountains and torrential 
rains which make transportation difficult. With the railways under 
the control of United Fruit, Guatemala’s government followed a ‘“‘no 
roads” policy which gave United Fruit’s railways a monopoly of the 
country’s transportation. From 1930 to 1944, 24 miles of paved road 
were built. Since 1944, 200 miles have been built, and the current 
four-year program calls for the construction of 200 miles of paved 
roads per year. The United Fruit monopoly of seaport control will 
be broken by building a modern port at Puerto Santo Tomas. The 
contract for the new port facilities has been let to a United States 
construction firm, for $4 million. The work is to begin this year. A 
modern highway will connect the new port with Guatemala’s road 
network, 

Public education, in the current year, will cost Guatemala $10 
million. This is a larger sum than that allocated to any other ministry 
or department of the federal government. 

Guatemala, compared to the United States, is a small and poor 
country. For years it has been in economic bondage. Today its people 
are trying to liberate themselves economically from the dominatior 
of United States capital, as they have already liberated themselves 
politically. If this be Communism, lets have more of it. 





Whoever has an opinion of his own, and honestly expresses it, 
will be guilty of heresy. Heresy is what the minority believe; it is the 
name given by the powerful to the doctrine of the weak. 


—Robert G. Ingersoll 
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LETTERS FROM A VISITOR TO CHINA, 
JULY 1953 


BY JOAN ROBINSON 


PART II 


Meeting Foreigners 


It is a convention to pretend not to know English and to speak 
through an interpreter, though the speaker often blandly helps the 
interpreter out with a difficult phrase. At formal occasions this is fair 
enough, but it becomes rather farcical in a private interview. I sup- 
pose the reason is to mask the difference between the sophisticated 
western-taught intellectuals and the ex-peasants who got their edu- 
cation in the cave schools of the guerilla army. Perhaps also it is a 
mild tease at the expense of the English people who in the old days 
spent thirty or forty years in the country without learning a word of 
the language. 


The standard of interpreters is very high (I was particularly 
fortunate in my intelligent and indefatigable companion). They have 
a corps for Russian, French, German, and English, and are now 
training one in Spanish. 

The populace are always friendly—if one is not taken for a Soviet 
elder brother, one is at any rate an emissary of goodwill, besides being 
an interesting human oddity. In official quarters there is a certain 
amount of suspicion of foreigners (very natural if you consider the 
state the world is in). It is necessary to get a pass to go out of the 
city. For us, all such regulations are concealed with Chinese tact, but 
residents find the red-tapery tiresome. 

The western diplomats live in isolation in the Legation Quarter 
chewing over their grievances and feeling superior about being white. 
(The Indians just feel superior.) 

The few remaining foreign business people find themselves 
rather cut off from their Chinese friends, but those who are working 
in institutions such as the language schools are perfectly at home. 


I found that some people preferred to meet me in a formal 
Mrs. Robinson, the distinguished British economist who teaches at Cambridge, 
was a visitor to New China during the past summer, with a delegation of 


businessmen organized by the British Council for the Promotion of Interna- 
tional Trade. 
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manner when I would much rather have had a private chat, but 
others came popping round to the hotel, so I cannot generalize. (No 
one asks one to the house, but I think that is mainly because people 
who formerly kept servants, and are now making do, feel that they 
could not live up to the proper standards of Chinese hospitality.) 


There was a comic little scene when I visited the economists at 
Peking University. I was shown into the reception room and intro- 
duced to those I did not know, and I promptly started chatting about 
this and that, as one would at home, with two old Cambridge men. 
This was a faux pas; I should have waited for the speech of welcome 
from the Dean. With usual Chinese delicacy, they let me run on for 
a bit and then said, “Would you like to hear something about our 
University?” I then had the speech in translation. But as soon as I 
began to ask questions of a shoppy nature the translation was naturally 
a bit slow, and we dissolved into English by tacit consent. 


Taking it all round, in spite of the language and in spite of 
being inescapably foreign with my large nose and my greying hair 
(Chinese people seem not to go grey till seventy at least), I do not 
feel at all like a stranger—certainly less so than I do in posh or 
philistine circles in England. This is partly because New China is 
anti-posh and anti-philistine to my heart’s desire, but mainly because 
of the exquisite intuitive good manners of the Chinese (without over- 
formal politeness or overpressing solicitude) and the subtle skill with 
which they catch and magic away the bricks that one drops before 
they bang on the floor. 


You have a wrong conception of “face” if you think of it as a 
touchy kind of pride like izzat or Ehre. The Chinese concern is just 
as much for his interlocutor’s face as for his own, and for his own 
partly to save his interlocutor (credited with equal refinement) from 
feeling embarrassed. 


This deeply ingrained tradition of courtesy is carried into political 
questions. No one mentions Korea until we bring the subject up, 
though with the Rhee affair going on it would be easy to score; and 
when the subject does come up, both parties by tacit consent ignore 
the fact that Rhee has any allied troops except Americans on his 
side of the front. In the trade talks, the embargo is referred to as 
“present circumstances.” 

But in official propaganda, Chinese manners are somewhat in- 
fected by the shrill name-calling tradition of Continental Marxism. 

It is clear from the posters that the germ warfare scare was used 
for all it was worth in the campaign against insects. If only TB could 
be represented as an American disease it would speed up the cam- 
paign against spitting. 
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Minorities 


There is a College of the National Minorities in the western 
suburbs (halfway between Peking and the Summer Palace—this is 
being developed as a University area, and various colleges and re- 
search centers are being built all around). The buildings are in an 
agreeable adaptation of the Chinese style to modern uses—curved 
roofs in grey tiles, grey brickwork, and bright red window frames; 
the main doorway with red columns and painted beams in the palace 
style, with peace doves instead of dragons in the painted ceiling. 


My contact there was an old pupil of Malinovski’s, and we have 
mutual friends, so he did not try the interpreter gambit and we got 
straight down to real talk. 


The national minorities include peoples, such as the Tibetans, 
the Mongols, and the Moslems of Singkiang, with an old history and 
literature of their own; the Miaos (pronounced like a cat’s noise) 
who have come down to the present day with a prefeudal agricul- 
tural economy; and a number of tribes from various parts of the 
country with a more or less Stone Age culture. Many speak languages 
which have never been written and which no one but themselves 
knows, (In effect, even Tibetan is an unwritten language, as classical 
Tibetan is quite remote from the vernacular.) There is an educational 
problem for you! 


The method of solving it is rather like the Chinese method of 
building dams with spades and baskets—taking on a gigantic task 
with imagination and courage and your bare hands. First the tribes- 
man must teach his language to a Chinese expert, then the expert 
explains to him how to teach his language to a class of students, and 
so the Chinese students at the College learn enough of the language 
to become teachers of Chinese to the tribesmen. At the same time, 
the language is studied and provided with a roman phonetic script 
and the tribesmen are taught to read their own language. Thus the 
foundations of the dam are built up by basketfuls until it is ready 
to supply a power station of newly released knowledge and talent. 
My friend’s eyes were fairly popping with enthusiasm when he talked 
of the treasure house of anthropological and historical material that 
their research department is opening up. They also have a medical 
department studying certain diseases to which the minorities are sub- 
ject, from which Chinese are immune, and finding the scientific inter- 
pretation of their traditional remedies. He said that it is too soon 
to train the minorities as anthropologists of their own cultures, but 
(that, as well as various folk arts which the college tries to preserve, ) 
many, particularly among the Tibetans, have a remarkable literary 
talent which blossoms when they can write their own vernacular. 
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Great care is taken to cater to their customary and religious pre- 
judices. Mongols are given their own food—huge half raw steaks. 
There is a separate dining room and kitchen for the Moslems, to avoid 
contamination with pork. (Similarly at schools and colleges; and 
there is a Moslem table at all public banquets. This is Chinese dialec- 
tic: I can imagine a Moslem lad begging to be allowed to dine with 
the others, while if he were obliged to he would rather starve.) I was 
told (not by my anthropologist friend) that one of the Tibetans lost 
a sacred talisman that protected him from accidents and his fellow 
students found out that he was afraid to leave the building without 
it. Instead of trying to talk him out of his superstitious ideas, the 
authorities went to great trouble to get him another talisman blessed 
by the right kind of lama. 

This careful respect for other people’s nonsense is an important 
part of Chinese policy. I was told that formerly the Moslems in 
Peking used to make themselves inconspicuous but at the time of the 
Liberation they defiantly put on their distinctive white caps. The 
Government took the hint, and made it an offence to insult anyone’s 
religion. Formerly, the Moslems used to be teased to the point of 
bloodshed by people eating pork in a marked manner outside the 
mosques or driving pigs in the way of feast-day processions. Now the 
Moslems are treated with respect and wear their caps without causing 
any remarks to be passed. 

I did not try to see any Christian institutions—I should have 
been in a false position, not being a churchgoer at home. It must be 
rather disconcerting for a Christian in China to see professed atheists 
acting as Good Samaritans, while he has to explain away co-religion- 
ists such as Chiang Kai-shek and Senator McCarthy. 

The Lama Temple in Peking is in a palace of one of the 
Manchu princes who got the throne by murdering his relations and 
gave his house to be a monastery by way of repentance. The Kuomin- 
tang housed troops there and it is in a very dilapidated condition, now 
being repaired at government expense. An army of building workers 
is housed in a temporary barracks nearby. (Restoration has not the 
same disastrous meaning in Peking as with Gothic churches, for the 
crafts such as glazed-tile making and painting which went into the 
old palaces are still alive and it is possible to reproduce the original 
work exactly.) 


The halls of the Lama Temple are dark and cluttered and full 
of ferocious painted demons. The monk who showed me round, a 
Mongol, seemed rather an earthy type. At the Chinese Buddhist 
monastery in another part of the city everything is neat and orderly 
and full of lucid calm, Their ancient treasures were unfortunately 
lost long ago in a fire, and the embroideries, paintings, and bronze 
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vessels are modern pastiche, but all seemly and harmonious. 

There I talked with a learned monk whom it was a privilege to 
meet. We spoke through an interpreter but I suspect that he under- 
stood what I was saying because he got the point of my questions 
in a flash. He gave me some very good answers. In describing how 
their position has been affected by the Liberation he said that formerly 
Buddhists had no status, now they send representatives to the munici- 
pal and national assemblies. I asked if he thought it right for a monk 
to take part in politics. He said: When the government is for the 
few and oppresses the people we can have nothing to do with it, 
but a government which cares for the people is consonant with the 
Buddhist doctrine of charity. 

I asked if it was difficult to reconcile Buddhist doctrine with 
modern scientific ideas. He said: We do not believe in one God who 
controls the universe, so it is not so difficult for us. There are differ- 
ent way of interpreting life, and ours is not the same as—I do not 
know quite what he said, but it implied, as Marx-Leninism—but we 
are free to preach and practice our own. Another point that he men- 
tioned is that there is a revival of interest among scholars in the 
philosophy of Buddhism and its influence on Chinese culture. 

The monks live on donations from the faithful, with help from 
the government for the upkeep of their buildings. It was never the 
custom, he told me, in China for monks to go out begging as they do 
in Burma, and they only resorted to begging when driven by neces- 
sity—now they do not need to beg. 

Monasteries in the country which owned estates were not treated 
as landlords in the Land Reform and are allowed to keep enough 
land to support themselves. 


Erewhon 


It has not been possible to build a prison suited to modern ideas. 
They have made do by knocking the cells into long dormitories, en- 
larging the windows (but they are still barred), and planting gardens 
in the courts. 

The guards (soldiers) remain outside and are not in contact 
with the prisoners. About ten percent are women (a fair reflection, 
I was told, of the sex ratio in crime). Two thirds are counter-revolu- 
tionaries and the rest are in for ordinary crimes such as theft, traffic 
manslaughter, or (among the women) beating their daughters-in-law. 

The treatment consists in discussion and self-examination and in 
learning to work. Five trades are taught, including printing and metal 
work. Conditions are as near as possible the same as in factories out- 
side. There is an eight-hour day. I saw the off shift playing basket- 
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ball (with one of themselves as umpire) and sitting around under the 
trees drinking tea. Each group fixes a work norm, and the score of 
every individual is kept on a colored chart on the wall. Warders 
stand around in the workshops—all wear mufti and the warders are 
distinguished only by greater neatness and a little red badge. The 
women, with wardresses, work in a group in the middle of the textile 
and stocking rooms. The prisoners get no wages, but they have an 
allowance of pocket money and a co-op to spend it at. Their families 
may visit them every fortnight. They seemed a bit glum—the uni- 
versal happy smile of New China was not to be seen—but otherwise 
the scene looked much like any workshop. The governor who showed 
me round pointed out with a twinkle that the cement-mixers that 
they are turning out are on the United Nations embargo list. 

When a prisoner has reformed his thoughts, the sentence may be 
reduced. Question: How do you judge whether a man is reformed? 
Answer: Partly by the way he works, by the tone of his letters home, 
by whether he is willing to confess all he has done. (For many of 
the counter-revolutionaries we have a list of crimes supplied by the 
police, and if they are willing to own to one or two only, we know 
that they are not yet cured.) But the main thing we go by is whether 
he understands what made him a criminal. 


The emphasis on understanding—‘“going to the roots”—is part 
of the criticism and self-criticism technique. (I was told that since 
opium was abolished, old addicts are helped to cure themselves of 
the craving by understanding what made them smoke.) I assume that 
understanding is in Marx-Leninist terms. My hunch is that the secret 
lies in learning to take a detached attitude to oneself, and it may be 
safer to learn it in terms of one’s class origin than in terms of one’s 
oedipus complex. 


Question: What punishment do you use in case of misbehavior? 
Answer: Should prisoners commit any mistakes during the period of 
their reform through labor, they receive different punishments in ac- 
cordance with the individual cases. They will be criticized, warned, 
forced to wear hand-cuffs, or be confined to a cell. Generally speak- 
ing, they are being reformed by means of education, The man con- 
cerned will be criticized by members of the group to which he belongs. 
In this way most of such problems are solved. 


Seeing the Sights 


The palaces of Peking are like an enormous permanent Festival 
of Britain, with glories from the past instead of fancies for the 
future. A great deal of repair work is going on, and only the central 
part of the great Imperial Palace is open. (The Coal Hill, tree clad 
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and surmounted by a deliciously Chinese pavilion, seems all the more 
romantic for being inaccessible. ) 


If you have seen pictures of the Forbidden City, forget them, 
for they do not seem able to convey the effect of august massive 
grandeur combined with bold color and rich intricate ornament. 


A number of museums have been arranged there. One, in a side 
corridor, leads from the Peking Man to modern times, much in the 
manner of the People’s Pavilion at the South Bank Exhibition. One of 
the great halls is devoted to art from the primitive pottery to the 
Ming period (when the palace itself was built). It is beautifully laid 
out—three or four first-rate masterpieces in each glass cabinet. The 
next hall is devoted to the later stuff, which is too fussy and orna- 
mental to enjoy in a museum, though some of it would be fun to 
have in the house. 

I asked after some of the treasures that I remember to have come 
from Peking to the Burlington House exhibition, and was told that 
they were purloined by Kuomintang officials and no one knows 
whether they are now in Formosa or in the United States. 

There is a museum of architecture (photographs and models) 
and two of recent finds. (Archaeologists are in great demand at the 
moment because the railway building and river conservancy projects 
are constantly opening up new sites which are sealed and kept till the 
experts can get at them.) 

The first two courts of the Palace are open, and are used as a 
shortcut by bicyclists, a playground for schools, and convenient shade 
for students writing their essays or workers conning their primers. 

You pay a small sum to go through the inner gate and to visit 
the museums. At all hours there is a sprinkling of individuals and 
parties going round—on Sunday a throng—elderly women tottering 
on bound feet, peasants in wide straw hats, soldiers, students, family 
parties—grandpa carrying the baby—all sorts and conditions. When 
I was taken round the art museum by a guide on a hot Sunday 
morning, a crowd gathered round to hear his explanations so that 
I was encased in a close ring and seemed to see the Chou bronzes 
and T’ang figures through a haze of garlic breath. 

The garden to the east of the Palace, containing the hall where 
the emperor worshipped his ancestors, is now the Workers’ Palace or 
Park of Culture, equipped with a theatre and indoor and outdoor 
concert halls. On the other side is another park (everything in Peking 
is perfectly symmetrical), but do not think of grassy glades—think of 
painted pavilions and flowers in tubs elegantly arranged on marble 
terraces, and mounds of curious contorted rocks (a Chinese taste 
that I cannot take much pleasure in) and basins of goldfish and 
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avenues of ancient juniper trees beside the stone-lined moat of the 
Palace. Here there are open air restaurants, and even in the Palace 
itself you can have a cup of tea on the terrace of the great hall 
(one of the advantages of sight-seeing under Chinese guidance is 
that you are always invited to sit down and have some tea half 
way round), 

I came into the park early one morning and found a number 
of portly old gentlemen doing some ancient Chinese slow motion 
exercises and the younger generation doing physical jerks. 

The Temple and Altar of Heaven in the outer city are inde- 
scribably magnificent, so I will not try to describe them. 

The Winter Palace is a large pleasure garden beside an artificial 
lake. From the time that schools and offices close till nine o’clock 
when the park shuts, it is crowded and the lake full of gay amateur- 
ish boating parties. 

The Summer Palace, out in the country beneath the Western 
Hills, is a great wild garden full of temples and curious relics of the 
villainous Dowager Empress and a lovely cool breath coming from 
the great lake. Here there are always some parties swimming and 
boating—on Sundays it is crammed to bursting. 

These were all opened to the public in 1925 but were neglected 
and allowed to decay. Now they are being repaired and protected 
and are enjoyed to the full. One of the results of raising a country’s 
standard of life and of culture, of course, is to overfill such places 
and to rob the fastidious of the pleasure of having them to themselves. 


As much as visiting the great monuments, I enjoy just smooching 
about and looking at the people. Visitors to China always remark 
that the first thing that strikes them is that the landscape paintings 
which seem so fanciful at home are perfectly realistic—the shapely 
mountains, the misty distances, the delicate feathery vegetation. The 
same thing strikes me about the figures. I noticed it first at Canton, 
where the traffic on the great turbid river is an endless delight to 
watch. That peasant bringing up a load of vegetables in a little boat 
roofed with matting, standing up and leaning forward on the sweep; 
the family squatting, rice bowl in hand, on the deck of a huge, fan- 
tastical, painted junk, with the washing hanging out and a tame 
monkey playing on the rail; or, out of the train window going north, 
a child sitting sideways on the quarters of a buffalo; an old man in 
a mackintosh cape of reeds—they are perfectly familiar figures. The 
poses that seemed mannered in a painting or on a porcelain vase 
are in fact quite natural. That is how the people stand or sit or move. 


But the girls of New China do not come out of the pictures. 
Wearing, like the men, blue cotton jackets and trousers, with bobbed 
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hair and frank open faces, bicycling to work or playing games in the 
parks on Sunday—these are not the simpering ladies in porcelain 
or lacquer. An English visitor complains that the crowds are so drab— 
by which he means that the girls are not trying to catch his eye. 
So far, I have seen one smartly dressed woman—an elegant slim 
figure in a straight frock of the Chinese style, split up to the knee. 
It gave me quite a turn, it was such an unusual sight (I was told 
that she probably came from Shanghai where mondaine life is still 
kept up). 


The old-style high-necked tunics, however, worn by both sexes, 
with elegant little frogs instead of buttons, are neat and becoming, 
and once in a way you see an old gentleman looking very old and 
very gentlemanly in a long Chinese robe. 


To my eye the crowds are anything but drab. In a block—in the 
football stadium at Canton or at a concert in the Workers’ Palace— 
the blues and blacks and browns compose into a mass of color that 
makes me long to be a painter. And in detail the differences of 
physiques and complexions, the contrast between the generations in 
dress and demeanor, the mixture of country and city types, make a 
kaleidoscope of variety. It is fair enough to stare, for a foreigner gets 
stared at—the children point and laugh (it is the nose that gets 
them) and their grownups smile as though to say: You don’t mind 
us thinking you look funny do you? 


People live a great deal in the street and there are everywhere 
charming little scenes—two baby ducklings being let out for a swim 
in a puddle; building workers deep asleep in the shade of a cart at 
the lunch hour; an old woman setting out her portable tea shop of 
an urn and tall blue mugs and little stools under the wall of the 
Palace. 

There are very few cars on the streets; those that there are (for 
instance those put at the disposal of the British visitors) hoot their 
way continually through streams of bicycles and pedicabs. (The nois- 
iness of Chinese cities is trying to foreign nerves—wireless blares into 
the street the strident high-pitched operas, itinerant vendors bang on 
little drums, neighbors shout from door to door, and, at the hotel, the 
building work on the new wing is clanging from dawn to dark.) 

A pedicab is a tricycle with a rickshaw seat behind the rider. 
(The barefoot, trotting rickshaw coolie still exists only in Hong 
Kong.) I was told that when the Liberation Army first came into 
Peking, the authorities took the view that pedicabs were an affront 
to human dignity and that no government personnel should ride in 
them. The pedicab men formed a union and protested that there was 
no sense in taking away their livelihood when there was no other work 
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tor them to do. The decree was rescinded, and an expedition was ar- 
ranged to Tientsin for the drivers to see industrial workers in their 
factories and flats. Many decided to stay, but there are plenty left 
in Peking. (In industrial centres they have almost disappeared.) Policy 
now is to let them die off by natural wastage (some of the cabs look 
pretty far gone already), and meanwhile to develop the bus service. 


As the procession goes by, you see one with a pile of sacks; next 
a woman with three babies; then a fat old gent looking very ancien 
régime, lolling back with one foot on the other knee; then a dapper 
young fellow (why is he not on a bicycle?) ; then a workman with 
his tools. 


Lorries are also rare. The bulk of transport is done by Peking 
carts—two-wheeled wooden drays, mostly drawn by a mule and a 
donkey, sometimes a pony or five sweating men. The old style wheels 
were iron rimmed and studded, now most run on tires looted from 
derelict lorries during the war. They bring in country produce and 
building materials. Earnings from cartage are quite a substantial pro- 
portion of the income of villages round Peking. Many of the carters 
are ex-landlords. 

This kind of traffic is possible because the site of Peking is per- 
fectly level (apart from the artificial mount at the Winter Palace 
and the Coal Hill). The main streets are wide and straight, the rec- 
tangles between them filled with little grey-brick walled mud lanes. 
An old style Chinese house turns a blank face to the street; hidden 
inside are charming gardens in the courtyards between gaily painted 
wooden door frames. The modern western-style buildings (including 
a new row of massive government offices) are lumpish and dreary. 
Apart from the great gate houses in the city wall, and some comically 
picturesque old shop fronts surmounted by plaster lions, the town- 
scapes are undistinguished at street level. But leaning out of my win- 
dow at the hotel I can see the golden roofs of the Palace outlined 
against the grey-green Western Hills, and the panorama from the 
roof garden looking out into fields beyond the city is a daily pleasure. 


A small excursion from the beaten track was into a village in the 
hills (but the permit which had brought us out to see a temple would 
not allow of a scramble along the ridge). In the village (a scatter 
of houses on the sides of the little valley filled with orchards) we 
bought some apricots from an old beldame and chatted with her 
while children gathered round to gape at us. She could not say any- 
thing about the Land Reform as they are a village of freeholders. 
She approved of the Marriage Law because it stopped the beating of 
daughters-in-law. She had obviously had a gruelling life but could 
still come up with a grin to enjoy any scrap of interest or pleasure 
that offered. 
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And one Sunday I had a mild adventure. I went out to the Ming 
Tombs with my faithful interpreter girl (a series of splendid monu- 
ments in an exquisite setting at the foot of the hills). A new road 
being built is not yet surfaced, and a downpour turned it to impas- 
sable slimy mud. Providence sent us rescuers in a jeep, so we left the 
chauffeur and car and had a hair-raising swimming drive to a railway 
station. It was a change for once to escape from being a V.I.P. and 
to travel third class after an hour among the populace sheltering in 
the waiting room, 

(To be continued) 





I have faith in Chinese soldiers and Chinese people: funda- 
mentally great, democratic, misgoverned. No bars of caste or re- 
ligion. .. . Honest, frugal, industrious, cheerful, independent, tolerant, 
friendly, courteous. 

I judge Kuomintang and Kungchantang (Communist Party) 
by what I saw: 

KMT—Corruption, neglect, chaos, economy, taxes, words 
and deeds. Hoarding, black market, trading with the enemy. 

The Communist program. . . . reduce taxes, rents, interest, raise 
production, and standard of living. Participate in government. They 
practice what they preach. 

—General Joseph W. Stilwell, The Stilwell Papers, p. 316. 





APROPOS OF SIREN CALLS FROM FORMOSA 


We see, then, how vain the faith and promises of men are who 
are exiles from their own country. As to their faith, whenever they 
can return to their country by other means than your assistance, they 
will abandon you ... regardless of their promises to you. And as 
to their vain hopes and promises, such is their extreme desire to 
return to their homes that they naturally believe many things that 
are not true, and add many others on purpose; so that, with what 
they really believe and what they say they believe, they will fill 
you with hopes to that degree that if you attempt to act upon them 
you will incur a fruitless expense, or engage in an undertaking that 
will involve you in ruin... . A prince therefore should be slow in 
undertaking any enterprise upon the representations of exiles, for 
he will generally gain nothing from it but shame and serious injury. 

—Machiavelli, The Discourses on the First Ten Books of Livy 

book II, ch. 31 (Mod. Library ed. p. 389) 
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THE PRESENT AS HISTORY—A REVIEW 


BY ARTHUR K. DAVIS 


Though many books are published today by American social 
scientists, few convey any great understanding of our society as a 
whole. Studies of particular aspects and of limited situations we have 
aplenty. But for the most part we look in vain to the official keepers 
of the higher learning—the university faculties—for a clear sense of 
the living and changing unity underlying the diversity of social life. 

This deficiency is due neither to lack of able personnel nor to 
lack of resources. Our university and foundation staffs are larger and 
better trained than ever before; our research techniques are more 
refined; our scientific societies and scholarly journals are flourishing. 
Yet with rare exceptions the results are collections of poorly inte- 
grated facts arrayed in complex terminologies that conceal at least 
as much as they reveal. 

In this dynamic era of far-reaching change, sociology and eco- 
nomics still employ a primarily static approach to social life—for 
example, normal equilibrium in orthodox economics, structural or 
institutional analysis in sociology. And history, though it deals with 
sequences of change, leans unduly upon personalities and surface de- 
tails which obscure the general trends. Characteristic of all these aca- 
demic social studies is an emphasis upon their antiseptic isolation from 
the arena of contemporary life. The doctrine of objectivity effectively 
segregates theoretical social analysis from practical social policy. Any 
scientist who draws on his theoretical knowledge for solutions of con- 
troversial problems is likely to be discredited for lack of “objectivity” 
—unless of course his conclusions coincide with those of the ruling 
circles. 

What can bridge this artificial chasm between knowing and do- 
ing, so that our knowledge of the past and present may become a 
relevant guide to future policy? Where is the grand design that can 
reveal the general in the particular, the part in relation to the whole, 
the present as growth from the past, and the future as inherently 
emerging from the present? The academies have no answer. Nor will 
they have— until they come to terms with the Marxian tradition. 
An illustration of this truth is at hand in Paul M. Sweezy’s latest 





The author is Visiting Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania. 
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book, The Present As History (MR Press, 1953, $5). 

This is a selection from Sweezy’s essays and reviews written be- 
tween 1938 and 1953. Of the 34 articles, three are published here 
for the first time, eight have appeared previously in MR, and the 
rest are reprinted from numerous other magazines and books, Eng- 
lish and American. Minor editing has been done by the author to 
link the essays more clearly to the central theme of the book—viewing 
the present as history. 

It is the point of view which gives this book its unity. Looking 
at the present as history means that we understand the present in 
terms of the basic social forces of our epoch moving from the past 
toward the future. Change is recognized as the essence of social life. 
Knowledge of contemporary society becomes both realistic and com- 
prehensive, and hence a major aid in helping us to shape the future. 

Beyond doubt, this is a pre-eminent and germinal book. It stems 
from a main line of social thought—Marxism—and it carries that 
tradition forward to new insights. No other recent work has woven 
together so many different strands into a systematic unity. About 
half of the essays, representing roughly two-thirds of the book, are 
of permanent value by anyone’s standards. Each of the remaining 
articles has something worthwhile to say. Without exaggeration, The 
Present As History rates as a classic. 

Of course this does not adequately describe the book. Three as- 
pects in particular deserve further comment here. First, some general 
characteristics of Marxian thought are highlighted by Sweezy’s work. 
To those readers unversed in Marxism, and perhaps also to some 
who are already initiated, recognition of these characteristics will be 
a revelation. Second, the essays cover many subjects and include much 
information and solid analysis. Content alone would make this a ma- 
jor work. A third facet of the book is its relevance for social policy. 
It clearly shows the necessity of socialism. It deals less clearly with 
the strategy and tactics the American Left should adopt in order to 
realize socialism. Probably this is the weakest part of the book. Even 
on this subject, however, there are notable contributions. But let us 
take up each of these matters in turn. 


Reflections on the Nature of Marxism 
This is not the place to characterize Marxism systematically— 
the book does that with utmost competence. Instead, let me state 
three general impressions derived from my reading of these essays. 
(1) Marxism is a living and continually developing body of 
thought—a flexible method of thinking and acting, not a rigid cate- 
chism, This will surprise no one who has studied it with reasonable 
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care; but it shatters one of the pet stereotypes of anti-Marxists, and it 
bears reiteration among Marxists themselves. 

For example, the original ideas of Marxism were set forth in 
the Communist Manifesto in 1848. A new and major chapter in 
Marxist thought, the analysis of imperialism, was added by later 
writers—Hobson (though not a Marxist himself), Hilferding, and es- 
pecially Lenin, among others. This extension of Marxism was a re- 
sponse to the intensified imperialistic trend of capitalism in the late 
19th and 20th centuries—a trend not explicitly anticipated by Marx. 
Five of Sweezy’s first eight essays trace this development and bring 
the analysis of imperialism down to date, with important contribu- 
tions on the American case. Why socialism came first in the back- 
ward countries, rather than in the advanced capitalist nations as 
Marx expected, is explained chiefly by the effects of imperialism. 
This is one of the book’s most important themes (Chapter 1). 

(2) Marxism stands in the main tradition of Western social 
thought. It is not a deviation. Indeed, in certain respects it is bour- 
geois social theory which represents a deviation. 


One example is the history of capitalist and socialist economics, 
which developed from a common source, English classical theory. 
Keynes represents a veering of capitalist economic theory toward 
the greater realism of the Marxian analysis (Chapters 21, 23 and 28). 

A more general illustration is the social role of science. A basic 
goal of modern science from its beginnings has been the utilitarian 
improvement of human life through expanding knowledge and thence 
control of material phenomena. The great practical successes of the 
natural sciences were an inspiration to the social thinkers of the En- 
lightenment and to their successors—Comte, Marx, Ward, and many 
others. Why should the principles of scientific knowledge and plan- 
ning not be extended to the social realm? Freedom will be max- 
imized through mastery of and adaptation to the laws of necessity, 
as Engels insisted in a famous passage. 

But with the rise of capitalism, the emphasis shifted from science 
as control to science as mere understanding. This was true only in 
the social sciences of course: continued development of the natural 
sciences was an essential aspect of capitalist exploitation. In sociology, 
for instance, the static approach of Spencer triumphed over the 
dynamic view of Comte, and Max Weber’s verstehen principle carried 
the day. Science to be “objective” must avoid “values” and practical 
social policy. This doctrine of objectivity is still the dominant ideology 
of social science in America. In part it has been a necessary correc- 
tive for the overspeculative social theorizing of earlier times. And 
in part it has been a phony escape from reality and a rationalization 
of the status quo. 
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Sweezy’s book reminds us that Marxian social planning embodies 
the original humanistic view of science as a means of improving 
man’s way of life. 

(3) Marxism, on its analytical side, is not simply an economic 
theory. It is, in addition, a reasonably comprehensive political and 
sociological theory of modern capitalist society. This fact is obscured 
by the tendency of Marxist writers to use economic terms in a broader 
sense than is customary among other writers. Certain key Marxian 
concepts are unduly vague—for example: “material,” which seems 
to be roughly synonymous with “social” as the latter term is now 
used in sociology. Readers of Sweezy’s book can hardly escape the 
conclusion that the Marxian and non-Marxian schools have much 
to learn from each other. On political and economic structure and 
change in industrial societies, Marxism is usually superior to non- 
Marxian analyses, although it needs considerable supplementing by 
studies of the family, small groups, and comparative institutions. On 
the other hand, non-Marxian social science is closer to a general 
theory of social systems which will include both industrial and non- 
industrial societies. 





The Subject Matters of the Essays 


Space precludes a full discussion of the contents of The Present 
As History, but its general features can be outlined. The chapters 
are grouped in six parts: The Character of Our Epoch, Imperialism, 
American Capitalism, German Capitalism, Thinkers and Theories, 
and Some Problems of Political Economy. 

The book begins, suitably enough, with an evaluation of “The 
Communist Manifesto after 100 Years.” The enduring value of this 
paper, and of the related essays on imperialism (Chapters 4, 6-8), 
has already been indicated. 

The chapters on American Capitalism in Part III include the 
outstanding “Interest Groups in the American Economy,” a pioneering 
work done by the author in 1938, It is time this study should be made 
more widely available: readers up to now have had to dig it out 
of the appendix of a practically inaccessible government document. 
It deals with the inner business circles that control certain large cor- 
porations, and it is one of the very few reliable studies of that care- 
fully camouflaged subject. 

Of special interest to this reviewer is “The American Ruling 
Class” (Chapter 9). Sociologists have lately done considerable work 
on social class, and Warner’s elaborate field studies of classes in small 
communities have received wide public attention. As a generalized 
summary of the American class framework, Sweezy’s treatment is 
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probably superior to all others. It is not adequate for dealing with 
the more subtle ramifications of class, especially in the smaller and 
less industrialized communities—here the non-Marxian studies need 
to be fitted into Sweezy’s more general structure. Part of the latter 
is still hypothetical, awaiting empirical verification, but there can be 
no doubt of the fruitfulness of the approach. 

Some of the book reviews reprinted in Parts I-III are large- 
scale efforts. Readers will find three particularly illuminating. One 
is the critique of Toynbee (Chapter 2). Another is “Capitalism and 
Race Relations,” an interpretation of Oliver Cox’s Caste, Class, and 
Race, a book that deserves to be better known. The third is the defin- 
itive summary, criticism, and refutation of Burnham’s Managerial 
Revolution—a completely devastating analysis. 

The treatment of German capitalism (Part IV) is very brief. 
Its single essay and three book reviews come to only 30 pages. But 
they suffice to set the German problem clearly and indisputably in 
a framework of capitalist imperialism. That this approach, and not 
the premise that Nazism was a unique social phenomenon, is the 
more valid viewpoint for understanding modern Germany cannot be 
doubted after reading this section. There is, of course, much more to 
say about fascism than appears here, as Sweezy would be the first to 
admit. Not all of it can be fitted into a Marxian mold, but it can 
be said better if it is clearly related to the Marxian frame of reference. 

The fifth section, “Thinkers and Theories,” consists mainly of 
papers on economists—Keynes, Hansen, and Schumpeter, among 
others. Most of these are technical articles written for specialists. The 
paper on Keynes is an exception: it is an excellent introduction to the 
otherwise abstruse work of that famous Englishman. Sweezy’s remarks 
on Hayek and Veblen will also be of general interest, in view of the 
following these two still enjoy in this country. 

Part VI should have been given a broader title, such as “Some 
Problems of Political Economy and Social Policy.” The subject of 
policy brings us to the last part of this review, where Part VI is 
taken up. 


Implications for Social Policy: 
Strategy and Tactics for American Socialism 


An integral part of viewing the present as history is applying its 
lessons to practical policy. Sweezy’s book is weakest on this most cru- 
cial problem. For the sake of clarity, let us divide the question into 
strategic and tactical aspects. 


On the strategic or long-run plane, Sweezy makes useful con- 
tributions by reaffirming some basic principles. The ultimate necessity 
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for socialism in America is clearly shown. The prospect for achieving 
it by a policy of Fabian or social democratic gradualism is examined 
and rejected. Relevant to this perennial issue are the papers on Rosa 
Luxemburg (Chapter 26), on Fabian economics (Chapter 29), and 
on Lange’s argument for immediate socialization (Chapter 31). So- 
cialists must be ready to nationalize the greater part of an advanced 
industrial economy immediately on assuming office. 


American socialists can expect to take office only through a new 
labor party which is also a socialist party, Sweezy believes (Chapter 
34, published for the first time). Neither of the two major political 
parties, he continues, is an effective vehicle for large-scale social re- 
form. A labor party which is not socialist is bound to fail, even 
though it may win power—political power must be used to acquire 
economic power. Until a socialist-bent labor party emerges, the 
American Left should cooperate with various interested groups in 
seeking limited reforms. Unlike the problem of gradualism, the 
questions Sweezy raises in this chapter do not seem capable of final 
answers, though I incline to agree with his reasoning as far as he goes. 

There is much more to be said about the strategy of achieving 
socialism in America. New social developments will require new ad- 
justments in socialist theory and practice—no one has been more 
emphatic on that point than the first-rank socialist leaders, from 
Marx to Mao. It is on this level of socialist strategy that publications 
like The Present As History and Monthly Review make their most 
significant contributions. 

On the plane of tactics, The Present As History is silent. One 
should not criticize the author for omitting something he never set 
out to include. But the analytical brilliance of this book should not 
blind us to the existence of at least two vital flaws in the ranks of 
the Left. First, the divisive problem of sectarianism needs analysis and 
counteraction. Second, there is too wide a gap between left theory 
and left practice. Daily efforts for action on immediate issues of mass 
education and mass organization—these alone will put bricks in the 
socialist wall. Some progressive groups, especially the Communists, 
have put most of their energies in that direction. No one would de- 
tract from that effort. On the other hand, daily struggle insufficiently 
guided by sound theory is self-defeating. How can we be sure that 
the best theory is being combined with the best practice? 

We can be certain of one thing—that some of the best contem- 
porary socialist analysis is included between the covers of The Present 


As History. 
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sania Man's Worldly Goods by Leo Huberman 
The Bending Cross by Ray Ginger 
MR Pamphlet Packet (7 pamphlets) 


[) $5.00 for a one-year sub plus one of the following books: 
_...... The Truman Era by |. F. Stone 
whe World the Dollar Built by Gunther Stein 
weston The Treason of the Senate by David Graham Phillips 
..... [he Hidden History of the Korean War by I. F. Stone 
The Present As History by Paul M. Sweezy 


C) $17.00 for all seven books, the Pamphlet Packet, and a 
one-year sub 














Re ee PEER aa me ere 

REET. snovdentevibden 

City - pp CD cies TD whens " 
[1] New subscription Renewal [J 


All prices include postage. Send your order, with payment enclosed, to 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Associates 


are proud to present 


DR. SCOTT NEARING 


one of America’s oustanding sociologists, in a course of 


4 lectures in January, 1954 


Dr. Nearing, just returned from three months in Europe, was formerly 
Professor of Economics at the Wharton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at Toledo, 
Ohio. He writes a “World Events” article each month in M.R. He is the 
author of “Black America,” "The Soviet Union as a World Power," "The 
Tragedy of Empire,"’ “Economics for the Power Age," and many other books. 


Place: Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Avenue (near 14th Street) 
Time: 8:30 P.M. sharp 
Admission: Each lecture: 75c in advance, $1 at the door 


Course of four lectures $2.00 
(Associates, $1.00) 


First lecture: THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, 1954 
“United States’ Shadow Over Europe” 

Second lecture: THURSDAY, JANUARY 14, 1954 
"The Key Role of Germany” 

Third lecture: THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1954 
“Britain Muddles Along" 

Fourth lecture: TUESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1954 
“Communism and West Europe" 





MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES + 66 Barrow Street * New York 14, N. Y. 


| enclose $ Please send me ..... course tickets at $2 each 
(Price to Associates, $1 each) 
$ Please send me single tickets at 75c each 
C1) Lecture No. | on Thursday, January 7 
[] Lecture No. 2 on Thursday, January |4 
[] Lecture No. 3 on Thursday, January 21 
[] Lecture No. 4 on Tuesday, January 26 
Name .... none . ’ cdissehaptibibiacaeneciaiailiipiiinitanagie 
eee do’ ; Ne Re om ee pibbadihston 
Re TEASE SES NCR eee SS Rae eee 
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(continued from inside front cover) 


Here are two of the many congratulatory notes we have received on our 
publication of Gunther Stein’s magnificent The World the Dollar Built. The 
first came from a subscriber when he saw the first announcement of the 
book: “I’ve read the book in the English edition and find it as indispensable 
on a bookshelf as a Webster’s.” And the other, just received, says: “I am 
sending herewith check for another copy so I can circulate it among some 
of my ‘conscious’ friends for whom it will be as illuminating, I am sure, as 
it has been for me.” Let us add our own considered judgment: this is the 
most revealing book about post-World War II America that has yet been 
published. But don’t take our word for it—get it and see for yourself. 

We call to the attention of subscribers in the New York area the course 
of four lectures which Scott Nearing will give under the auspices of Monthly 
Review Associates in January. Details on page 416. Please send for your 
tickets as soon as possible. 

All MR readers are urged to take advantage of our Special Xmas Sub 
offer, described in detail on page 414. This offer, which expires at midnight 
on December 31, 1953, enables new subscribers to get MR for a year for as 
little as $1. 

On March 5, 1954, Leo Huberman is scheduled to speak at the Uni- 
tarian Public Forum in Los Angeles. En route to and from LA, he would be 
glad to take on other dates if a suitable itinerary can be arranged. Any MR 
readers in big cities who would like to arrange a meeting should communicate 
with us as soon as possible, giving detailed proposals. 


Here are extracts from four letters recently received which help to keep 


us cheerful and should remind you that a sub to MR can be one of the most 
appreciated of all Xmas gifts: 


Right now I am a private in the U.S. Army... . In these difficult 
and perplexing times, it is comforting to know that a beacon of light, 
albeit a small one, still shines through the smog, lighting the way for 
those who have not yet lost faith in the potentialities of man. That 
beacon is Monthly Review. More power to you, especially at this time 
of my own life when reading it must be done on furloughs. 


I cannot adequately express the respect and appreciation I feel every 
time I read the Review. How refreshing to read honest, sincere endeavors 
to find the truth of every-day events with logical analysis. 


I find MR increasingly fascinating—a rare combination of scholarly, 


sober information and stimulating, live-wire readability. A double-circu- 
lation New Year to you! 


Your publication is excellent, Keep up the high level. It is convic- 


tion without anger—the most compelling form of argument. More money 
soon. 


The Emergency Civil Liberties Committee will cite Corliss Lamont for 
his courageous stand for full constitutional rights for all at a dinner in his 
honor at the McAlpin Hotel, December 15, at 7 P.M. Speakers: Prof. Fowler 
Harper, Rev. John Paul Jones, Mrs. Elinor Kirstein, Prof. H. H. Wilson, and 
Dr. Corliss Lamont. Readers in the New York area are urged to attend. For 
tickets ($5.00), write directly to the Committee, 421 Seventh Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. 


Best wishes for the holiday season. 








Books for Christmas 
at Bargain Prices 


Sa Sa Sn Se 


MAN'S WORLDLY GOODS by Leo Huberman (paper edition) 
Currently a best seller in Japan where it has sold 65,000 copies 


THE BENDING CROSS—Ray Ginger's life of Eugene V. Debs 
(list price $5) 
"One of the distinguished biographies of the year" 
—Saturday Review of Literature 


MR PAMPHLET PACKET—7 pamphlets (list price $1.75) 


THE TRUMAN ERA by I. F. Stone [list price $3) 
“A fierce, penetrating, searching book of short articles that 
stab to the marrow"—John O'London's Weekly 
THE WORLD THE DOLLAR BUILT by Gunther Stein 
(list price $4) 
“Well informed as well as eloquently written” 
—Economic Journe! 
THE TREASON OF THE SENATE by David Graham Phillips 
(list price $4.75) 
“Tears away the sanctified sham and fake majesty that the 
press and radio today clothe our Caesars in” 
—Harvey O'Connor 
THE HIDDEN HISTORY OF THE KOREAN WAR by I. F. Stone 
(list price $5) 
"| would nominate this for the Book-of-the-Year if there were 
such an award given for courage and honesty in writing of 
the crisis of our time”—Matthew Josephson 
$ 3.50 THE PRESENT AS HISTORY by Paul M. Sweezy (list price $5) 


"A pre-eminent and germinal book."—Arthur K. Davis 


$15.00 for all seven books and the PAMPHLET PACKET [list price $29.50) 





Name 
Street 


City Zone 


All prices include postage. Send your order, with payment enclosed, to 
MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 








